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standing still. At all events it has neither 


TT Naval Conference in Geneva seems to be 
decided anything nor broken up, and we 
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may suppose that it will not be allowed to break up 
until the American Government sees its way quite 
clear to the throwing of the whole blame for failure 
upon Great Britain. Possibly that moment miay never 
arrive—it would certainly never arrive if Great Britain 
were represented there as she ought to be; and in 
that case there may be no overt failure at all. There 
may, on the contrary, be some probably small but quite 
useful success which, if it does not save us pounds 
will save us shillings. Mr. Bridgeman enjoys at least 
this advantage in the negotiations, that he has not to 
consider the effect of success or failure upon the 
political fortunes of the administration to which he 
belongs, for nothing that he can do or say in Geneva 
will appreciably affect the security or the damnation 
of the Baldwin Government. He has thus a freer 
hand than any other of the negotiators, and if he fails 
to make effective use of it to prevent the Americans 
turning “ British Navalism”’ into an election cry he 
will have only his own wits to blame. 
oS a * 


But the whole position of the Conference is thoroughly 
unsatisfactory; and as the issues become clearer 
the unsatisfactoriness is only emphasised. The dele- 
gates are at cross-purposes because their fundamental 
motives are divergent. England and Japan want 
merely to save money without sacrificing “ security.” 
America wants mainly to gain the prestige of 

“ parity ” without hoving to build a lot of ships which 
she does not want and probably could not man without 
some form of conscription or else huge increases of pay. 
Mr. Bridgeman has widened the gulf that has to be 


bridged by putting forward a quite ludicrously excessive 
programme of cruiser construction—ludicrous, because 
since Parliament is never likely to sanction it, and 
since it will not in any case survive Mr. Bridgeman’s 
term of office, there is no sense in presenting it to 
America as a minimum demand. As against Mr. 
Gibson, with his reiterated claim for “ parity,” and his 
refusal—in effect—to discuss the obvious economy of 
smaller ships and guns, Mr. Bridgeman is in a very 
strong moral position ; but he sacrifices that strength 
by talking of the 600,000 tons of cruisers that he would 
like to build, but will never be allowed to build. For 
such reasons as this the debates at Geneva seem sadly 
to lack reality, but perhaps something may still come 
of it all. 


* * * 


The Italian Government has caused something of 
a sensation by imprisoning or exiling landlords who 
have refused to obey the order to reduce their rents. 
This drastic action has, we may well believe, cheered 
the poor and depressed the rich, and it is taken by some 
as a sign of the strength of the “ Co-operative State.” 
It may be so; but, strong or weak, the “ Co-operative 
State” is at present being put to a severe test. The 
economic difficulties of Italy that have resulted from 
the forcing up of the lira cannot be concealed or juggled 
with. There has been a drop in exports, a falling off 
in internal trade, widespread reductions of wages, an 
increase in unemployment. Everybody is hit by high 
prices, and everybody is grumbling. Signor Mussolini 
is determined to keep the lira at 90 or less to the pound, 
and he is making desperate efforts to reduce the cost 
of living. Shopkeepers and restaurant proprietors, 


as well as landlords, have been threatened or coerced ; 
but so far, it would seem, without any striking results. 
The Duce has also announced the various means—includ- 
ing reductions in railway and transport charges, as well 
as industrial reorganisations—by which the Govern- 
ment hopes to lower costs of production. But, except 
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in the Fascist Press, there is not much optimism mani- 
fested about this. In fact a serious, and perhaps a 
dangerous, crisis is confronting the Fascist regime. 

. * * 


Those who ventured to hope a week or two ago for a 
clearing up of the situation in China have again been 
disappointed. Chiang Kai-shek’s northern advance 
has been stopped, for the moment at any rate. He 
and Feng Yu-hsiang have not fallen into each other's 
arms or agreed upon a joint attack on Hankow. One 
report says that Feng is afraid of moving against 
Hankow, another that he is planning a move by himself, 
and that when he has disposed of the “* Reds,” he will 
then fight Chiang for the possession of Shanghai. The 
one certain thing among all those uncertainties is the 
fierce hostility between Nanking and Hankow ; Chiang 
means to annihilate the Communists if he can, and 
they have sworn to do the same to him. Meanwhile 
his need of money is driving him to lay a heavy hand 
on Shanghai. The list of his imposts includes surtaxes 
on existing import and export duties, special duties 
on luxury imports and on tobacco, coal and kerosene, 
and a large increase in tonnage dues. He proposes also 
to issue Treasury notes to the value of sixty million 
dollars, secured on the salt gabelle in certain provinces. 
The foreign communities are in a ferment over all this, 
which plainly means a crushing blow to their trade. 
They have protested vigorously to their consuls, but 
have apparently derived very little comfort from the 
replies they have got. There is now talk of the forma- 
tion of a Fascist body in Shanghai to take over the 
management of the Settlement and defy the Nanking 
tax collectors. But that, desperate as the situation 
may look, will be not only a desperate but an utterly 
futile remedy. 

. * * 

It is worth while taking particular note of the comedy 
that was played in the House on July 8th, the day 
given up to the debate upon the India Office vote and 
preceded by the Under-Secretary’s academic summary 
of the Indian year. Mr. Tom Shaw, who recently paid 
a visit to India, delivered a speech that was principally 
devoted to education and housing conditions. The 
Hansard report shows that he was interrupted twenty- 
one times. The interruptions had to do chiefly, but by 
no means altogether, with his incidental refer- 
ence to an assault upon an Indian servant which 
he witnessed in Madras and made public in a 
German paper. By his method of treating this 
affair — which was rightly characterised in the 
House as in no way typical of British behaviour in 
India—Mr. Shaw gave away his opportunity in the 
debate ; and at the end, by means of eight interruptions 
of his own, supplemented by several from the Deputy- 
Speaker, he afforded Lord Winterton all] the assistance 
he seemed to need in the congenial task of dodging 
the various criticisms provoked by his long opening 
statement. That statement was almost non-political, 
and it kept away markedly and most unusually from 
military affairs and policy. When challenged by 
Commander Kenworthy with reference to _ the 
rumours, mentioned here last week, as to a new 
defence of India policy being resisted by the 
Simla authorities, Lord Winterton brushed the 


rumours aside, with the rather odd suggestion that they 
had no foundation anywhere save in a speech on army 
organisation made some time ago by Lord Haldane. 
There was a still more conspicuous omission in Lord 
Winterton’s speech, namely, the question of the Statu- 





— 





tory Commission on the reformed Constitution, upon 
which, both here and in India, a more or less definite 
announcement had been expected. If we assume, ag 
we must, that the Secretary of State has made no move 
towards the choice of the Commission, beyond sounding 
one or two ex-proconsuls as to the chairmanship, there 
would seem to be some likelihood that Lord Winterton’s 
successful tactics in the House may have the effect of 
leading Lord Birkenhead (whose Cabinet connection 
with India is only too easily forgotten) to ignore for g 
time the steadily increasing Indian pressure in respect 
of the Commission. 
* * * 


The constructive tone of the National Union of 
Railwaymen’s Annual Meeting has been widely com. 
mented on in the Press. There can be no doubt 
apart from the influence of Mr. J. H. Thomas’s per. 
sonality—which is, of course, very great—the gro 
competition of road transport is compelling everyone 
connected with the railway service to think seriously 
about its efficiency. Railway workers, perhaps a 
great deal more clearly than railway shareholders, 
realise that the position of railways in our national 
economic system is changing. A larger and 
share of short-distance traffic—both passenger and 
goods—is being carried by road, and the railways 
have to readjust their methods so as either to do 
without this traffic or to regain it. Railwaymen see 
that their wages and employment depend on the 
skill with which this problem is faced, and they are 
accordingly turning perforce to an attempt at collabor- 
ation with the railway companies in the task of faci 
it. It is interesting, in view of the suggestion that all 
forms of transport ought to be co-ordinated under a 
common control, to notice that, for the present, the 
N.U.R. delegates rejected a proposal for an amal- 
gamation of all the Unions of transport workers, 
reaffirming, instead, their old project for the fusion 
of all the purely railway Unions into a single body. 
Nothing is likely to come of this; for neither the 
Railway Clerks nor the Locomotive Engineers are 
at present favourable to fusion. The three railway 
Unions on the whole work amicably together nowadays; 
but they are likely to remain separate bodies for some 


time to come. 
* * * 


The Government has at last taken a decisive step 
for the development of the process of low-temperature 
carbonisation of coal on a commercial scale. The 
annual report of the Fuel Research Board announces 
that a factory, with capital guaranteed under the Trade 
Facilities Act, is to be set up in conjunction with the 
Gas Light and Coke Co. The Fuel Research Board 
recently invited Sir David Milne-Watson, the Governor 
of the company, to make a special investigation of 
the various processes of low-temperature carbonisation 
which have reached the experimental stage. Sit 
David Milne-Watson recommended as the best the 
process worked out at the Fuel Research Station, and 
this will be employed at the new factory. The factory, 
constituted under a new company, will be managed 
by the Gas Light and Coke Company, and used for 
research on a commercial scale as well as for production. 
At the end of 1930 the Gas Light and Coke Company 
will have the option of purchasing the factory; and, 
if they do not buy it, it will be sold to the highest 
bidder. There are, of course, many rival process¢s 
for low-temperature carbonisation ; but it is obviously 
desirable to concentrate on one for an immediate large- 
scale experiment. However much research may be 
done in the laboratory or on a small scale, it will be 
impossible really to test commercial prospects without 
setting up an actual large productive concern. The 
working of the new factory will be watched with very 
great interest; for, if low-temperature carbonisation 
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ean accomplish even a quarter of what has been claimed 
for it, @ revolution in the British coal industry is 
certainly in sight. 
* * * 
is a t hullabaloo in Sheffield because the 
de toon, ehich has a Labour majority, has decided 
toestablish its own printing works. The master printers, 
and apparently the journeymen also, are up in arms, 
on the ground that there are already enough printing 
works in the City to do all that has to be done. This, 
however, is clearly not good ground for the opposition 
to take. There is no industry in which the existing 
ucers would not accept with pleasure a guarantee 
inst the foundation of any competitive business. 
e are always told that the way in which private 
enterprise guarantees efficiency is by the arising of 
new competition which drives the least efficient older 
concerns out of business. Why is this a good thing 
and a guarantee of efficiency when it is done by a 
ivate firm, but a bad thing and a waste of capital 
when it is done by a public body ? Of course, the argu- 
ment really in the minds of the opponents is that public 
enterprise is necessarily inefficient—a delusion which 
persists despite the demonstrable success of a great 
many municipal concerns. The present experiment 
is ially interesting, because, with the exception 
of “the Newcastle Education Authority which has 
for some time done its own printing, Sheffield is, we 
believe, the first municipality to set up a printing works 
of its own. The field, however, seems one that is 
obviously suitable for public enterprise. It might be 
best if, as in Italy, a number of public bodies joined 
together to run a common printing establishment, 
and so got the benefit both of dovetailing orders and 
of production on a larger scale. 


* * x 













A plan has been mooted for starting a special profes- 
sional workers’ section in connection with the Inter- 
national Labour Office. This plan is at present arousing 
a good deal of opposition. It is very difficult indeed to 
decide what classes of workers are to be regarded as 
“professionals *” and what as belonging to the ordinary 
workers’ groups. It is certainly no less difficult to 
decide through what organisations the professional 
workers ought to be represented. There is, for example, 
in this country no body which would be accepted as 
representative of professional workers as a_ whole. 
The most representative body is the National Federa- 
tion of Professional Workers ; but this includes a good 
many who are not “ professionals ”’ in any strict sense, 
and excludes a great many who are. A similar position 
exists in most countries. Moreover, it is not clear 
whether the section is meant to deal only with employed 
professionals working for a salary, or with consultants 
and independent professional workers as well. If it 
is to have the wider scope, the equal balance of 
employers and employed, on which the I.L.O. is based, 
could hardly be preserved; and it is unlikely that 
either would agree to accept the professionals as a 

third party ” distinct from both. The proposal for a 
separate professional section comes significantly from 
the Italian Government. The Fascist State has pigeon- 
holed all its citizens in their appropriate compartments, 
and has a professional section ready for use. But other 
countries are not in this position; and it seems clear 
that, even if a section were formed, it could be given 
only advisory functions. 

* a * 


An Irish correspondent writes: The cold-blooded 
murder of Kevin O’Higgins came as a thunderclap 
from a clear sky to Irishmen, who had persuaded 
themselves that ‘assassinations for political purposes 
were no more than an evil memory. People with 
mside knowledge, it is true, have been aware all along 


that the dwindling body of terrorists had never aban- 
doned hope of settling accounts with the man who 
had done more than anyone else to break their power. 
As a matter of fact, inside the last year the secret 
service has had information of more than one murder 
plot against Ministers. In all probability the killing 
of Mr. O’Higgins was the work of an isolated gang. 
There is no reason to doubt that Mr. de Valera is 
entirely sincere in his repudiation of the crime. 
Gunmen of this type if once given their heads are quite 
as likely to shoot him as to kill a Free State Minister. 
The Republican militants, who broke with Mr. de 
Valera in order, as they put it, “ to create a situation 
favourable to revolutionary action,” deny that this 
declaration of policy was intended to cover the assas- 
sination of private individuals. But there is no 
guarantee that elements in their ranks may not 
interpret it in this sense, and Dan Brien’s successful 
defiance of the first Dail is a precedent that encourages 
aspiring gunmen to believe that by pegging away they 
can dictate their own terms. Fortunately the con- 
ditions that gave Brien his opportunity of stampeding 
Sinn Fein are not likely to recur, and the Government, 
largely as a result of the work of Mr. O'Higgins, is 
strong enough to ensure, in the words of Mr. Cosgrave, 
that “ the assassin’s bullet will not succeed in terrorising 
the country.” At the same time it must be confessed 
that the moral fibre of some sections of our people 
is badly in need of a little toughening. One of the 
two Dublin dailies, while describing the deed as “ cruel 
and inhuman,” indulged in the most extraordinary 
verbal gymnastics to avoid the use of such ugly words 
as “‘murder” and “ assassination,” and on the day 
after the crime not more than half-a-dozen business 
houses in the city had the courage or the decency to 
fly their flags at half mast. 


* * + 


Not least of the offences of Kevin O’Higgins in the 
eyes of his opponents was his ruthless application of 
realist tests to the emotional extravagancies that so 
many of us accepted as patriotic politics. He called 
himself a disciple of Michael Collins, but his detachment 
was more in keeping with the attitude of Parnell 
whom he also bro in his power of cold sarcasm. 
His barbed arrows pierced the thickest anti-Treatyite 
hides, and “ that conor Kevin O’Higgins,” as she 
politely called him, could reduce even Mics MacSwiney 
to silence. It was the fashion at one time to label 
him an Irish Mussolini, but no description could have 
been more misleading. He risked his whole political 
future to purge the Free State Army of politics, and 
his greatest achievements as an administrator were 
the restoration of the rule of law by means of an 
unarmed police force and the remodelling of the 
judicial system with the object of ensuring that its 
authority for the first time in modern Ireland should 
have a popular backing. As he insisted in all his 
speeches at the recent elections, the real value of the 
work done by his colleagues and himself was that 
they had made it possible for the Irish people to choose 
a new set of rulers without fear of a revolutionary 
upheaval. In the Dail Kevin O’Higgins was always 
masterful and not seldom overbearing. He knew 
himself to be a triton amongst the minnows, and in 
particular he never troubled to conceal his intellectual 
contempt for the makebelieve that is the curse of 
Irish politics. One of his colleagues not so long ago 
complained in private conversation that O’Higgins 
could never make a convincing case for a policy in 
which he did not sincerely believe. This may be a 
defect from a party point of view, but the inflexible 
honesty of O’Higgins served better than any diplo- 
matic manceuvring to win the confidence of Southern 
Unionists, and persuade Northern Orangemen that it 


is possible to establish friendly relations between the 
A2 
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two Irish Governments without endangering the free- 


dom of either. 
* 7 * 


PouiTicAL CORRESPONDENT writes: I find there is a 
A strong impression among Ministers here that some 
agreement on shipbuilding ratios will be obtained at 
the Geneva Conference, despite the setback over the American 
attitude. In political circles it is, apparently, accepted that 
President Coolidge in inviting a naval limitation conference 
has had one eye on the coming‘election in the United States, 
and that as an electoral move it would not matter much from 
the American point of view whether the conference succeeds 
or fails. In the latter event Great Britain would be repre- 
sented as the obstacle. My informant did not underrate the 
anti-British feeling which is sometimes fanned in America, but 
his view is that a much stronger force exists behind the President 
in favour of averting a breakdown at Geneva. And it is not 
believed on our side that America really wishes to build the 
proposed 10,000 ton cruisers, which would be aggressive fighting 
ships, for one reason because she would have considerable 
difficulty in manning them. 
* * * 

This ministerial view is from a different angle from that taken 
by some critics of the Government. The Labour Party, I find, 
consider that the British representatives have changed their 
minds during the course of the Conference. They say there 
is clear evidence that the British naval advisers insisted that 
Great Britain must always have a distinct superiority in cruiser 
strength in order to guarantee this country against starvation 
in war time, a view which Mr. Bridgeman at first upheld in 
several speeches. But now that Sir Austen Chamberlain has 
practically said that Great Britain is willing to accept parity 
with the United States in every class of ship, our naval advisers 
are supposed to be abating their demands. 

o * . 

During the recent controversy on House of Lords reform a 
great deal was heard of the function of the Upper House as a 
revising Chamber. This week the Commons have been watching 
the Lords with some amusement while thay have had the 
Trade Unions Bill before them in Committee. The Opposition 
say that here is an object lesson, since most people think the 
Bill needs revision, and Lord Halsbury, on the Conservative 
side, has put down an alternative clause on the prevention of 
intimidation. But the Conservative peers, it is pointed out, 
are chiefly desirous to abstain from revision, in order to save 
time, and to secure the Bill. The Reform controversy is now 
on the shelf, and it is a moot question to what extent it will 
be revived next year. But before it is forgotten it may be 
interesting to put on record a comment of Captain Elliott’s. He 
reminds me that, apart from the monarchy, there are nowadays 
not two Constitutional authorities, Commons and Lords, but 
four. In questions of overseas affairs the Imperial Government 
has to reckon with the Imperial Conference of the Dominion 
Premiers. And in home affairs, and particularly in schemes 
that have to be administered locally, the Houses of Parliament 
have to reckon with the vast body of local authorities. The 
latter put a check on Mr. Wheatley’s housing policy. 

* ” * 

The outcry which is being made by Mr. Tom Johnston and 
other Labour members against the Scottish panel picture in 
St. Stephen’s Hall is unduly influencing members representing 
Scottish constituencies, who seem afraid that if they do not 
fall into line they may be blamed by the electorate. The 
picture—a very good design—is unfinished at present. It 
represents the presentation to Queen Anne of the agreement 
for the Union between Scotland and England in 1707, and 
the attack is made on the ground that Scotland was humiliated 
by this Treaty, which was carried through by means of bribery. 
Those who have had the decoration of St. Stephen’s Hall at 
heart are amazed at the criticism, which if applied to the other 
pictures and frescoes in the precincts would lead to the stripping 
of the walls. To discuss only the new panels in St. Stephen’s 
Hall, which have added so much to its beauty, if this kind 
of criticism is accepted the Commissioner of Works might 
expect a protest from Roman Catholics against Sir George 
Clausen’s picture of the secret reading of Wycliffe’s English 
Bible. The pacifist members of the Labour Party might well 
take exception to the war-like attitude and intentions of Cceur 
de Lion embarking for a crusade. The League of Nations 
Union should object to Queen Elizabeth’s commission to Sir 
Walter Raleigh to ravage America; and the Danish Minister 
might enter a protest against the public presentment of Danish 
invaders slaughtered by King Alfred’s men. 


— 


DOLCE FAR NIENTE 


HE debate in the House of Commons on Tuesday 
on the condition of the coal industry seryeg 


merely to illustrate once again the extra- 
ordinary complacency with which the present Gover. 
ment regards its own dolce far niente policy in regard 
to almost all its Obvious responsibilities. 

Mr. Varley opened the debate in a particularly able 
speech. He pointed out, with all the relevant facts 
and figures, the extremely serious position of the 
industry. The miners had been asked by the Gover. 
ment to believe that salvation would be found jp 
longer hours and greater output per shift. In ever 
district the facts showed that this expectation was 
baseless. In Northumberland the output per shift 
had increased by 2} cwt. and the wages per shift 
had decreased by 84d.; and from all other areas 
came the same story. Unemployment also was 
increasing in all areas. At the same time the market 
was being flooded, owing to the increased output, 
and prices were slumping. We were exporting mor 
than before the change, but we were getting less money 
for it, not merely less per ton but less in total. It 
was surely the height of folly to make a present to 
foreign countries in this fashion. And the natunl 
result of such dumping had been the French embargo, 
for which the French Government could certainly 
not be blamed. If there was no apparent “ crisis” 
in the industry at the moment it was only because 
the men were “down and out.” A more serious 
crisis than ever before was well within sight unles 
something was done to reorganise the industry and 
put it once more on its feet. 

Colonel Lane-Fox, Secretary of the Mines Depart- 
ment, replied for the Government, and in his first 
words indicated only too clearly what the Government's 
attitude is. He asked the House to accept his assur 
ance “ that the Government would continue to recognise 
their responsibility for the health and safety of the 
miners,” and even if the Mines Department wer 
abolished ‘‘ some organisation will naturally be required 
for the carrying out of the Government’s statutory 
obligations.” It may reasonably be inferred that 
beyond those statutory obligations the Government 
recognises no responsibilities at all for the well-being 
of the greatest and the most fundamental of British 
industries. 

Later in his speech Colonel Lane-Fox referred t 
the demands for reorganisation and unification. He 
assured the House that “he knew that a number d 
coal-owners were seriously considering these questions,” 
but that he could not at the moment give details 
He followed this assurance with a mild warning # 
the coal-owners, to the effect that the country W# 
watching them and was expecting them to put thei 
industry in order, and that if they did not hurry # 
“a report would have to be made before very lon 
as to what the position was.” A report! Have we 
not the Sankey Report? Have we not the Samuel 
Report? Is there any informed person in Gre 
Britain who does not know “ what the position Is ° 
The position is simply that the majority of the British 
coal mines are absurdly mismanaged, and that the 
coal-owners are the most conservative and incom 
petent body of employers in the country and will not 
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make any serious attempt to set their houses in order 
until they are compelled to do so. It was left to a 
Conservative member, Mr. Storry-Deans, to suggest 
that if the Government were to make a definite threat 
of compulsory amalgamation there would very soon 
be a great many more of the voluntary amalgamations 
for which Colonel Lane-Fox was piously content to 


But the Government cannot see its way to take any 
such action. It will fulfil its statutory obligations 
in regard to “the health and safety of the miners.” 
Beyond that it will not venture. It has itself, by 
lengthening the hours of labour, incurred a major 
degree of responsibility for the present sorry condition 
of the industry ; but it will not, because it dare not, 
lift a finger to remedy that condition. 

It is not unfair to suggest that throughout the 
last two years the Government has been in effect in 
the pocket of the coal-owners. Nevertheless, we do not 
think that this is the determining cause of its present 
inactivity in face of the obviously serious economic 
crisis that threatens. The fundamental factor behind 
all Mr. Baldwin’s sins of omission and commission 
is sheer timid incompetence. He is afraid to interfere 
in the coal industry lest he should make confusion 
worse confounded—as indeed he well might if he were 
to act upon those “ Die-hard” principles which for 
the last year or so he seems to have accepted as the 
final word of political wisdom. At any rate, knowing 
his own inability to formulate a wise policy he prefers 
to do nothing—in short, to play for political safety 
at the expense of the economic welfare of the country. 
Everybody knows and admits that something ought 
to be done, but the doctors offer different prescriptions 
and Mr. Baldwin is not willing to risk his tenancy 
of 10, Downing Street by declaring himself in favour 
of this prescription or that. We may assume that he 
honestly does not know what to do, and not knowing 
is satisfied enough with his mugwump role. If he 
does nothing he can stay where he is for another 
twelve months at least, whereas if he were to act, who 
knows what storms might not break upon his head ? 
So he lies low, like Brer Rabbit, content to let the 
coal industry and the country go hang. 

The same fundamental fearfulness and incompetence 
may be observed in almost every aspect of the Govern- 
ment’s policy. Individual members of the Cabinet 
mean well enough, no doubt. They are patriotic, 
they wish their country well; but they do not want 
to make mistakes, and they know in their hearts that 
if they do anything at all it is almost sure to be a 
mistake. So they find it better to do nothing gently. 
Their effort to “reform” the House of Lords has 
been a fresh lesson to them; it has taught them that 
there are bogs in all directions and that it is much 
safer to sit at home with a pipe and “listen to the 
wireless” than to take steps in any direction what- 
Soever. Even their great Trade Unions Bill has not 
een the success they expected. No one seems to 
like it—not even the great employers, who ought 
surely to be grateful for the putting of this spoke into 
the wheels of that ever-encroaching Trade Unionism. 
But there is no evidence of any such gratitude. It 
is easy to imagine Mr. Baldwin soliloquising: ‘“ It 
isn't as if I didn’t try my best, but everything I do 
seems to be wrong—or they say it is wrong. I thought 


everybody wanted to curb the power of the Trade 
Unions, I thought everybody wanted the House of 
Lords to be reformed; but they don’t like it, so I’d 
better be content to talk and do nothing.” And so 
probably he had. We complain of his inactivity, 
but we should almost certainly have to complain 
much more seriously of any course of action which 
he would be likely to adopt. He knows, as we know, 
that he is not up to his job and that he had better 
leave even ill alone lest he make it worse. After 
having been forced by his own followers into an almost 
abject repudiation of his own scheme of Constitutional 
reform, he ought, of course, to resign. But he sees 
no need for that; he sees no need for anything ; his 
Government will see that the miners are supplied with 
proper safety lamps because that is a “ statutory 
obligation,” but otherwise the coal industry must look 
after itself. The mineowners may not be a very 
intelligent or progressive lot, but still the mines are 
theirs and to interfere with them would mean a lot 
of trouble of one sort or another. 

We shall get rid of Mr. Baldwin one day soon— 
exactly as soon indeed as he applies to the electorate 
for a fresh lease of the house he at present occupies— 
and then he will go back, happily enough we hope, 
to his pigs. Meanwhile there seems to be almost 
no object in arguing about policies, home or foreign, 
because this Government of ours cares nothing for 
reasons which it cannot grasp. Mr. Bridgeman may 
be making a fool of himself at Geneva with his talk 
of a cruiser programme of 600,000 tons—which will 
certainly never be realised. But what else can be 
expected of Mr. Bridgeman? He cannot pretend 
to be wiser or cleverer than he is and if he could he 
wouldn’t. He is a plain English country gentleman 
who, like his chief, does not care for Trade Unionists 
or Americans or argumentative democrats of any 
kind. He cannot argue and does not want to argue. 
The British Navy is the British Navy. If the Admirals 
want more ships they must have them, whatever 
those funny Yankees and Japs may think about it. 
Mr. Bridgeman is honest anyhow, as honest as the 
Prime Minister or the Foreign Secretary. But it has 
become terribly apparent lately that honesty is not 
enough. Even the very worst and weakest of our 
Governments within living memory—let the reader 
make his own choice as he will—did not fail to maintain 
a very much higher standard of intelligence and courage 
and enterprise than Mr. Baldwin’s administration 
seems able to supply. Its defects are not the typical 
defects of “‘ Conservatism”; they are the defects 
merely of a personally second-rate collection of 
Ministers. We object to Mr. Bridgeman and Mr. 
Baldwin and Colonel Lane-Fox not because they are 
Conservatives, but because they cannot, with the 


best will in the world—since they do not possess it— 
exercise that degree of intelligence which we have 
learned to look for from our governors. Their Trade 


Unions Bill is silly, their now abandoned House of 
Lords reform scheme was silly, their cruiser programme 
is silly, their attitude towards the coal problem is 
silly. About all their policies there is an air of hesi- 
tating irresponsibility which is quite unlike anything 
that has ever before occurred in the long history of 
English politics and English Governments. Mr. 
Churchill and Lord Birkenhead are not fools, and one 
wonders what they think about it all, and how they 
can be content with their subordinate roles in such 


company. 
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L’AFFAIRE DAUDET 


Paris, July 11th. 


*AFFAIRE DAUDET succeeds to many affaires 

I which have marked the history of the Third 

Republic. It must not be regarded as a minor 

matter. It has its comic side, but it has also its serious 

side. Certainly it is not yet-finished. It began with a 

family tragedy in 1923, and it is by no means impossible 
that it will develop into a social tragedy. 

Observers—foreign observers in particular—are far too 
prone to count heads. They scornfully explain that the 
Camelots du Roi are a mere handful of silly and irrespon- 
sible schoolboys. Certainly the Camelots are not numerous 
and many of their exploits are utterly insignificant. But 
they are well-disciplined, and they represent an idea 
and stand for a cause. The weapons they have chosen 
in fighting the regime do not appear to be deadly. In 
the nature of the case they must content themselves at 
present with pinpricks. Yet these pinpricks have been 
delivered with extraordinary intelligence. The Royalist 
chiefs know precisely their strength and calculate exactly 
how far they may go, having regard to the national senti- 
ment and their own influence in high places. They are 
skilful opponents of the Republic, who plant their bande- 
rillas in its fatty neck; while the picador Communists 
with their long lances career around. Doubtless the 
public is entertained while the authorities grow angry 
and bewildered. Who will dare to say that Communists 
and Royalists together will not eventually so weaken 
the animal that the public will call for the coup de grace ? 

Camelots and Communists would be negligible enough in 
a country which possessed a good government. Their 
importance arises from the arbitrary methods of adminis- 
tration, the abuses and incoherences which one sees on 
all hands, and the cynical disregard for the public weal 
displayed by the Parliamentarians. It is, for example, 
at this moment difficult to look on at the Radical and 
Socialist attempts to gerrymander next year’s general 
elections, without bitter reflections on the unpleasant 
possibilities of so-called democracy. To that subject I 
must return. 

The root of the evil lies in the complaisances of poli- 
ticians. Nominally there is a separation of judicial and 
parliamentary powers, but in fact the deputies are always 
ready to intervene in any case which has the slightest 
political flavour. Parliament tries to govern in the fullest 
sense of the word. It will move not only on behalf of its 
friends but also on behalf of its enemies, who may hereafter 
be useful in some fresh combination. Respect for justice 
must necessarily suffer. The present attitude towards 
the Communists well illustrates this point, and, since the 
comedy of the Communists is closely connected with the 
comedy of the Royalists and equally shows disregard for 
law and order, we may here glance at the strange spectacle 
of impotence. 

Whether it is wise or foolish to prosecute men for their 
opinions, even though those opinions be subversive, is 
a question on which very different views may properly 
be held. Personally, I should favour the utmost liberty 
of self-expression. Yet if in an orthodox society the law 
is set in motion against men who have committed actions 
which are characterised as crimes, then surely the law 
should be impartial, and privileges and immunities should 
not in practice be granted to certain persons. Sentences 
on Communist chiefs are rarely executed. All kinds of 
delays are permitted, all kinds,of excuses are evoked. After 
some months, or perhaps years, another amnesty bill is 
passed. Thus we were told with a flourish of trumpets 
that Jacques Doriot, after stirring up strife in Morocco, 


—— 


had encouraged rebellion in China and in Indo-Ching 
M. Albert Sarraut, Minister of the Interior, declared that 
the rigour of the law would be applied. A commission 
of the Chamber thereupon bluntly refused to suspend thy 
Parliamentary immunity enjoyed by Doriot. The Govem. 
ment was reminded that an old sentence passed on Maree 
Cachin had not been carried out. The judicial authoritig 
notified Cachin, the Communist chief, that he with other 
must surrender in ten days. On the appointed day Cachip 
and a few others gave themselves up. Others pleaded 
personal inconvenience, and were allowed to continy 
their business. Cachin went to jail in the afternoon, ang 
in the evening of the same day the deputies voted for his 
immediate release. A high official at once went to the prison 
and released him. The Government intimated that he 
might be rearrested when the session was over. But 
the deputies then made him member of a semi-judicial 
commission which will meet during the inter-session, and 
therefore he is perfectly safe. As it is impossible to continue 
to treat him differently from his comrades, and as, for 
electoral reasons, the whole of the Left frowns upon pn. 
ceedings against the Communists, a general pardon is 
inevitable. Probably it will be granted before this article 
is printed ; and thus will end in complete fiasco the great 
campaign announced a few months ago against the 
Communists. 

This kind of conduct is perhaps difficult to understand in 
England, and I am by no means sure that I have adequately 
explained French practice based upon political camaraderie 
and political speculation. It will at least be appreciated 
that the unfortunate Minister who endeavours to be bold 
and firm only covers himself with ridicule. It may be 
that he has only himself to blame, for he, too, instead of 
letting justice simply take its course, is influenced by 
political considerations. 

The Royalists, whose journal is the Action Frangais, 
have for many years enjoyed even greater immunity. 
They have always friends in high places. M. Barthou and 
M. Daudet meet in the same salons. M. Poincaré has old 
associations with the Daudet family. The Royalists boast 
that they have dossiers concerning public men. They have 
elevated calumny into a system. They have advocated 
violence and have organised violence—not only of speech 
but in action. Apparently they have succeeded in 
terrorising politicians, and their existence is tolerated. 

On November 24, 1928, occurred the event which has 
grown into L’Affaire Daudet. Philippe, the son of Léon 
Daudet, (and therefore the grandson of Alphonse Daudet) 
was found shot in the taxicab of the chauffeur Bajot 
The first theory was that the boy had committed suicide, 
and Léon Daudet (who is, unlike Charles Maurras, a good 
Catholic) was properly anxious, in his grief, to cover up the 
incident and to have the body for burial in consecrated 
ground without undue inquiry. Everybody sympathised 
with the father, and probably nothing more would have been 
said had not the anarchists a little later published, in thet 
newspaper, curious revelations. The boy had spent some 
time in the company of the anarchists and was alleged to 
have developed anarchist leanings. Then it turned ot! 
that one of the anarchists, whose book-shop he had 
frequented, was in reality a spy in the pay of the police 
No bullet was found in the cab, and gradually a series of 
suspicious circumstances was revealed. Doubts were cast 
on the theory of suicide. Had the boy been murdered, 
and by whom? There was a suggestion that the anarchists 
had murdered him, but finally the allegations of Daude 
were that the boy had been killed by the police, who weft 
hand-in-glove with the anarchists. A number of people 
adopted the hypothesis that the boy contemplated # 
anarchist crime, that the police were informed, shot 
him on sight without any knowledge of his identity. This 
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milder charge against the police is, of course, rejected by 
Daudet, because it cast aspersions on the memory of his 
son. His own reconstitution of the tragedy is merciless to 
the police. The case has been so confused that it is now 
dificult to pronounce judgment. While I think that the 
theory of suicide has not been disproved, it is easy to put 
oneself in the place of a father who has written daily about 
these charges, building them up bit by bit on the variations 
that have revealed themselves in the evidence during the 
past three and a half years. 

The matter was brought to a head by means of an action 
for libel brought by Bajot the cabman. The process has 
been long-drawn-out. The resources of the law have been 
exhausted. In the upshot, after various appeals, Daudet 
was condemned definitively to pay 25,000 francs and to 
undergo five months’ imprisonment. This is an unusually 
severe sentence in France, where imprisonment for libel is 
searcely known. It is the more extraordinary in that one 
has, after all, a good deal of regard for the bereaved father, 
even though he may have calumniated an honest cabman. 
It is almost needless to say that Daudet accuses everybody, 
the Procureur-Général, the Judge, the Ministers ; but this 
conviction relates only to his vituperation of Bajot. No 
fair-minded man can condone the sentence on the ground 
that if it is not deserved for one offence it has been deserved 
for a thousand offences in the past. 

Nobody believed that Daudet would actually be sent to 
jail. But M. Barthou is the sort of politician who is regarded 
as“ clever.” It would seem that the Government wished to 
balance the eventual arrest of Communists by the arrest of 
Royalists. There would, of course, be a speedy amnesty, 
and in the meantime M. Daudet would be treated with 
every consideration. It was decided that Daudet should 
be warned that his presence at the prison-gates would be 
expected on a given date. Had he been faithful to the 
rendezvous, doubtless the clever M. Barthou would have 
found some way of smoothing things out. Unfortunately 
for the authorities, Daudet saw an opportunity of 
embarrassing them. On the appointed day he barricaded 
himself and his companion Delest (the gérant of the Action 
Francaise, who had also been convicted) in his offices in the 
centre of the city. A thousand Camelots formed his body 
guard. Parisians love to see the police belaboured and the 
Government made a laughing stock. That is the earliest 
lesson of Guignol—the French Punch and Judy show. 
The Parisians were delighted with Daudet. What could 
the Government do? Had it employed military measures 
against Daudet, Parisians would have condemned it. Yet 
after several days of humiliation, it felt it was committed 
to action. Many hundreds of police, cavalry in the rear, 
and firemen in the front, were mobilised before the Royal 
fortress. The Prefect of Police in person harangued Daudet, 
who appeared on the balcony, and pleaded with him to 
prevent bloodshed. Daudet made a master-stroke when, 
having worked up the dramatic interest to this point, he 
announced that, to save the country “civil war,” he would 
give himself up. The Camelots were anxious to fight, but 
were obedient to the word of command. Daudet praised 
them, and they praised Daudet for his humanitarian 
feelings, over which, however, they sadly shook their heads. 
The Camelots, as a condition of Daudet’s surrender, were 
allowed to march away unmolested, with colours flying, 
with the “ honours of war.” The laugh was again against 
the Government. A private person could challenge the 
State, and cause the State to muster an army in the Paris 
streets, and then quietly make his own terms. He could 
Patronise the Prefect, and ride triumphantly to prison in 
the automobile of the Prefect. In prison Daudet and 

had special rooms. Their meals were prepared by 
Madame Daudet. They had a score of visitors every day. 








Daudet wrote his daily article, abusing the authorities more 
than ever. 

Hints were freely given in the newspapers that Daudet 
was to be pardoned. This would scarcely have suited 
Daudet’s book. He had no desire that the episode should 
end. The Camelots, taking advantage of the laxity of the 
administration, telephoned to the Governor of the prison 
at midday, when the Ministerial offices were deserted, in 
the name of M. Sarraut, ordering the immediate release of 
Daudet and Delest and (to persuade the Governor that the 
instructions were genuine) the Communist Secretary, 
Sémard. With smiles and with thanks, and even with the 
accolade, the Royalists were escorted to their carriage. 
Never has Paris laughed more uproariously. Here was 
indeed an excellent farce, but behind the farce is the proof 
of disorder in the public services. 

The Government, smarting under the lashes of public 
laughter, made mistake after mistake. First, the Governor 
was made the scapegoat and was suspended. It was 
immediately said that, although he should have insisted on 
the strict fulfilment of formalities even by the supposed 
Minister, earlier irregularities on the part of Ministers have 
demoralised officials and largely excuse him. Then the 
Editor of the Action Frangaise, M. Pujo, was arrested, 
although there is no evidence against him that he had any 
personal responsibility for the joke. He had merely 
written articles on information supplied to him. Journa- 
lists naturally dislike such treatment of a colleague in a 
country where the “ professional secret” is admitted. 
Moreover, he was arrested, not at his office but in his home, 
before his aged and infirm mother. As he was not likely 
to run away, he might have been accorded “ provisional 
liberty,” until some kind of legal case could be made out 
against him. In short, his incarceration, in rigorous con- 
ditions which contrasted with those applied to Daudet, 
produced the worst impression. Then a telephonist in the 
offices of the Action Frangaise—though the telephonic 
message is supposed to have been sent from the Ministry 
of the Interior—was likewise arrested. She is the mother 
of four children, and one of them, four months old, was 
taken with her to prison. Paris became indignant, for 
Paris is sentimental, and the release of these “ hostages ” 
was loudly demanded. No specific charges could be 
brought against them and they were set free. 

Meanwhile Daudet and Delest are mocking the Govern- 
ment. The articles of Daudet reach the Action Francaise 
from some unknown hiding-place in spite of the vigilance 
of the police. It is an amazing story, but the judicious 
commentators lay stress not on the comic side of the affaire 
in its later developments, but on the absence of social 
discipline. If the regime is to survive there must be a dras- 
tic overhauling of public institutions, and the patent defects 
of French democracy must be remedied. 

SisLeEy HupDDLESTON. 


THE PUBLIC LIBRARY 


GOOD many people profess to despise the Public 
Library. Not a few regard it as a repository of 


second-rate fiction for the lower orders; and even 
those who know better are apt to say that it is of little use 
because the book one wants to read is never to be found. 
Yet a large part of the public is coming to rely more and 
more on the Public Library for its books; and the volumes 
they borrow from it are by no means all fiction—much 
less fiction of a second-rate kind. Moreover, in recent years 
the position of the Public Library has been rapidly changing. 
It has been supplying a larger part of the needs of a growing 
circle of readers; and its functions have been steadily 
and progressively widened. It is therefore opportune to 
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consider the detailed survey of the situation just produced 
by a departmental committee of the Board of Education.* 

Most of us are still disposed to think of the Public 
Library as an urban institution. The great cities like 
Manchester have not only their lending libraries with 
many branches, but also big and well-stocked reference 
libraries of the utmost value to students. From such 
great library services there is a steady descent to the small, 
obsolete and ill-kept collections of some of the smaller 
towns, often got together originally as the result of a private 
benefaction or a building grant from the Carnegie Trustees, 
and never properly maintained. Most, but not all, consider- 
able urban centres have some sort of Public Library ; but 
many people still do not realise that the Public Library. 
system, under the auspices of the County Councils, has 
spread out of late into the purely rural areas as well. Nearly 
all the English counties, aided here again by the Carnegie 
Trustees, now make some sort of library provision for at 
least a part of their rural area, besides maintaining small 
collections of books in urban centres which fall within the 
county, but have no libraries of their own. Much of the 
village work is done by travelling libraries, which at 
intervals circulate collections of books round the rural 
areas, and thus at length provide the villager with a better 
chance of well-selected reading than has been afforded by 
the scattered and mouldering collections of donated volumes 
found in village institutes and clubs. 

The recent rapid progress in both urban and rural areas 
has been made under a purely optional system. The 
Libraries Acts are adoptive, and there is no compulsion 
upon any local authority to make any public library 
provision at all. Nevertheless, over 96 per cent. of the 
population now live in areas where local authorities have 
adopted the Acts, and most of these areas, though not all, 
make some sort of provision. There remains, however, 
a good number of gaps. Apart from the 4 per cent. of the 
population who live outside the areas which have adopted 
the Acts, there are more than half a million town dwellers 
and about six million country dwellers for whom, despite 
the adoption, no actual library facilities appear to exist. 
Many county libraries prefer to serve only a part of the 
county area, and a certain number of local authorities 
appear to have adopted the Acts, and then done nothing 
further about them. 

All the same, the progress has been remarkable, especially 
in view of the fact that the library service is one for which 
the State makes no grant in aid. The place of State grants 
has to some extent been filled by the Carnegie Trustees, to 
whose aid the development of the Public Library system is 
mainly due. In the earlier stages, the Carnegie building 
grants were mainly responsible for the growth of urban 
libraries; and latterly the development of travelling 
county libraries has been chiefly the result of their efforts. 
The building grants, as the Trustees found, were liable to 
abuse. They certainly encouraged adoption of the Acts; 
but in a good many places they resulted in the erection 
of a fine building to house a totally inadequate collection 
of books, which little attempt was made to improve or keep 
up to date. Accordingly, the Trustees changed their 
policy, and turned their attention to a new field—the 
development of library facilities for the rural and smaller 
urban areas, and the creation of a central library. 

Of this central library, based on a collection of books for 
students originally made by the Workers’ Educational 
Association, but for some time past a flourishing and 
rapidly expanding institution run in increasingly close 
connection with the public library system, the present 
Report has a good deal to say. As the conception of what 
a Public Library should be expands, everyone concerned 





* Report on Public Libraries in England and Wales. Cmd. 2868. 
Stationery Office. 6s. 


realises more and more the impossibility of making eae, 
separate Library a satisfactory collection which will meg 
the varied needs of local readers. Moreover, the appalling 
wastefulness of trying to meet the needs in this way js 
understood. The Central Library for Students, as it exists 
to-day, is an attempt in part to meet the difficulty. Its aim 
is above all to accumulate a central collection of books 
needed by students of various subjects, in such a way that 
these can be drawn upon both by adult classes and study. 
groups and also by Public Libraries throughout the country, 
If an individual borrower needs a book which the loca} 
Library cannot reasonably be asked to spend the rate 
payers’ money in buying for his exclusive use, the local 
library can order the book from the Central Library, which, 
supplying specialist needs over the country as a whole, is 
able to afford a wide range. 

The Central Library has been hitherto a purely private 
institution, dependent largely on the Carnegie Trustees 
The Committee recommends that it should now be recognised 
as a public body, placed under the control of the British 
Museum Trustees, and aided with a small annual grant from 
the State. This is, indeed, the most important recommenda- 
tion; for though the Committee proposes that the Libraries 
Acts should be made obligatory instead of adoptive, it 
does not propose any national grant in aid of local library 
provision. The development of an adequate Central 
Library obviously seems to it the next step; and it is 
realised that this cannnot be done without some help from 
the State. 

To get the Central Library firmly on its feet, with sufficient 
resources adequately to supplement local provision, would 
indeed be a big step forward. But it would by no means 
solve the whole problem. There can be no doubt that, 
save for the largest centres, the existing system of purely 
local provision is extraordinarily wasteful and inefficient. 
It results in the building up of a vast number of inadequate 
collections of books and in immobilising a great number of 
expensive volumes which are seldom borrowed from the 
shelves on which they lie, but would be gladly borrowed by 
readers in neighbouring areas to whom they are not available. 
There can be no doubt that it would increase both economy 
and efficiency if library areas became a great deal larger 
than most of them are, so that borrowers over the whole 
area could draw, by means of a common catalogue, from 
all the libraries in the area. The Committee does indeed 
recommend that this should be done as far as possible 
by voluntary co-operation between separate library author 
ities; but one is inclined to agree with Mr. Pacey, the 
Westminster City Librarian, that the existence of @ 
entirely separate library system for each of the twenty-eight 
London boroughs calls for a more drastic remedy. London 
is perhaps the worst case ; but there are plenty of other 
in which the position is hardly less abused. 

All this, perhaps, does not matter very much to the 
ordinary borrower of fiction, though one is inclined to think 
that co-ordination over larger areas would enable the 
giving of a better service at the same cost even in his case. 
The great loss is undoubtedly on the non-fiction side of the 
library service. And this side is considerable. The 
fiction side, indeed, accounts for 78 per cent. of the total 
borrowings ; but it accounts for only 87 per cent. of the 
total stock of books. In other words, the average novel 
is borrowed fifteen times while the average non-fiction 
volume is borrowed twice. This is doubtless mainly 
attributable to the public’s taste for novels ; but it is not 
wholly so. The novel-reader goes to the Public Library 
because he, or she, has a reasonable chance of finding what 
he wants ; the reader of other books very commonly stays 
away because he so seldom does get his needs met. They 
could obviously be met far better if there were a co-ordi 
supply over a larger area. 
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The problem is admittedly difficult ; for though most local 
authorities do not take their libraries very seriously, they 
would probably put up a stiff fight if their local autonomy 
were threatened. It is, however, regrettable that on this 
point the Committee has not seen fit to take a stronger line ; 
for there is little chance that much will be done by purely 
yoluntary co-operation. Each Librarian and each Library 
Committee is most likely to go on ploughing a lonely 
furrow for some time to come. 

Another serious point, on which the Committee does lay 
stress, is the low estimation in which the profession of 
librarian still continues, in many districts, to be held. The 
commonest range of salaries for chief librarians is from £200 
to £400 a year, and very few get more than £500. For 
assistants the commonest salary is from £200 to £3800. 
These salaries are obviously not enough to attract really 
competent men; and yet a good librarian, or a good 
assistant at a branch library, can make an immense amount 
of difference, not only to the proper selection of books, but 
to their use by borrowers. It is, incidentally, surprising to 
find that in a profession which seems on the face of it singu- 
larly suitable to educated women, the proportion of men to 
women is ten to one, and there are only four women chief 








librarians in the whole country, all in small libraries, and 
all receiving less than £200 a year. 

It is also a source of disquiet to find that, despite the 
lowness of salaries, over the country as a whole only 15 per 
cent. of total library expenditure goes on the purchase of 
books. In a good many areas much less than this is spent— 
a sure sign that collections are not being kept even reason- 
ably up to date, much less expanded to cover a wider field. 
This low proportionate expenditure on books arises, of 
course, from the lowness of expenditure as a whole. The 
commonest library rate in urban areas is from 1}d. to 2}d., 
and the average expenditure per head, ‘one shilling. Only 
thitteen areas levy a rate of more than 3d. It must, of 
course, be remembered that until 1919 expenditure was 
limited by law to the product of a penny rate, and that the 
total is now steadily rising. But, as the Committee shows, 
the present expenditure compares very unfavourably indeed 
with that of the United States. 

The public library, especially in these days of dear books 
and a rapidly growing number of poor readers who have 
received an education that whets the appetite for knowledge, 
fulfils a vital and increasingly important place in our national 
life. It has, apart from the points discussed above, close 
contacts with our system of public education, both in the 
schools and in the rapidly growing adult education move- 
ment. Something has been done since the War to develop 
a system more capable of responding to the fresh demands 
that are constantly being made upon it. But far more 
remains still to be done. In urging the setting firmly on its 
feet as a national institution of the Central Library for 
Students, the present Committee has clearly indicated one 
crying and immediate need. But, apart from this, its 
proposals are too hesitant. The library system cannot be 
made really efficient without much closer co-ordination ; 
and that big problem the Committee has been content to 
avoid, The best hope is that the re-establishment of the 
Central Library on national lines will be a first step towards 
much closer linking up of the system as a whole—the thin 

end of the wedge of a really national scheme. 


DOG-RACING 


FTER King Alfonso had seen the dog-racing at the 
White City on Monday evening, he declared, 
according to the newspapers, that it was a fine 

sport, and that when he got home he meant to introduce 
it into every town and village in Spain. If dog-racing 


Is exciting enough to excite a man accustomed to bull- 
fighting, it is not to be wondered at that Londoners have 


taken to it with enthusiasm. There have, it is true, been 
one or two articles written by men who confessed that 
they found dog-racing extremely boring. But I know 
a man who found a day at Ascot boring, another who 
found The Three Musketeers boring, and dozens who find 
cricket boring. It seems to me probable that if you could 
read men’s hearts, you would discover that from five to 
ten per cent. of people are bored at all spectacles, however 
exciting. Some of them are’ bored on principle: they 
are a born opposition who instinctively detach themselves 
from the multitude. They hate what other people like 
merely because other people like it. They live in a kind of 
inverted slavery to the public taste, and have no opinions 
except such as contradict other people’s opinions. The 
mass of the bored, however, are genuinely bored. They 
go to spectacle after spectacle, hoping to share the excite- 
ment that is professed by everybody else, and they cannot 
share it. They are disappointed in Royal funerals, in 
eclipses of the sun, in the Lener quartet, in Ruth Draper. 
We have all experienced disappointment of the kind at 
least occasionally. I myself was disappointed in champion- 
ship lawn tennis and in Doughty’s Arabia Deserta. I 
should not, however, for that reason say that championship 
lawn tennis and Arabia Deserta are boring, for I realise 
that it is possible to be bored by things that are not in 
themselves at all boring. We are bored by everything 
that does not strike a light in us, whether music or books 
or games, and it is never easy to be sure whether the 
failure to strike a light is due to something in ourselves 
or to the thing that bores us. 

I confess that I am one of those in whom a good dog 
race strikes a light. I am easily excited by almost any 
kind of race. If you could train sparrows to race, I should 
like to be among the spectators. An indolent man myself, 
who could scarcely run from one side of the road to the 
other, I find an immense pleasure in watching feats of 
speed and strength that I could never emulate. If the 
week contained twice as many days as it does, I should 
spend a good many of them watching polo, horse races, 
swimming races—any kind of races, almost, except donkey 
races, for donkeys give the impression that feats of speed 
and strength give them no pleasure. An authority on 
the horse declared recently that horses take no pleasure 
in racing, but this is difficult to believe. As one watches 
the race one feels that the horse as well as the jockey 
enjoys the supreme struggle that carries it to victory 
at the very winning-post. It would certainly be odd if 
nature endowed an animal with a gift and yet with no 
capacity for enjoying the use of its gift. If a horse 
does not enjoy racing we may reasonably conclude that 
it does not enjoy anything. 

As for dogs, they, like horses and unlike donkeys, give 
us no impression that they race reluctantly. They are 
compelled towards the winning-post by no masterful 
jockey. They are at liberty to lie down or to limp at 
leisure on three legs if they prefer this to running after 
the electric hare. There is nothing but their own eagerness 
to send them racing round the field, and, whether they 
look on the race as a race with the hare or as a race with 
the other dogs, they enter into the game with as much 
eagerness as a child playing oranges and lemons. There 
have been critics who have protested that dog-racing is 
an ignoble sport because it depends on the dog’s being 
fooled. A man of letters, for instance, writing in a Sunday 
newspaper, solemnly tells us: “The ‘sport’ depends 
first and last on the fooling of the greyhound. I don’t 
care much about the fooling of any dog, but the sight of 
the fooling of the best of all dogs, who by his great gifts 
and grace has won the affection and respect of all mankind, 
is to me overwhelmingly distasteful.” One might suspect 


the writer of jesting, were it not that the rest of his article 
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is written in a tone of almost bitter seriousness. For 
myself, I can see no rational objection to fooling a grey- 
hound, or any other animal, provided that it causes no 
pain and that it does cause pleasure. The cat, like the 
greyhound, may be said to have “‘ won the affection and 
respect of all mankind,” yet we all fool our cats, and 
both the cats and we enjoy it. Some day, no doubt, 
there will arise a champion of the cat who will denounce 
the deception of kittens by those who send them racing 
over the floor after paper mice and who make scratching 
noises on chairs, thereby inducing the kittens falsely to 
believe that a mouse is somewhere near and can be had 
almost for the asking. 

Nor are human beings content to fool cats and dogs. 
They fool themselves and each other. A great actor tries 
to fool the public into the belief that he is Hamlet. 
Children make April fools of the parents they adore. 
Fencers makebelieve to be fighting each other with sharp 
swords. We pay conjurors and illusionists to fool us in 
the music-halls. In pigeon shooting, clay pigeons are 
substituted for living birds, an admirable piece of fooling 
that one wishes could be extended to Monte Carlo. There 
is no conceivable objection to fooling either a man or a 
beast, if it is done for a reasonable purpose. The more 
civilised we are, the more we are addicted to fooling, and 
the more an element of make-believe enters into our 
contests. There was never a higher compliment paid 
to the dog than to suggest that he, too, like a human 
being, was capable of taking part in a game of make- 
believe, and that he could enjoy running after an electric 
hare as heartily as after a live one. A dog running after 
a real hare is, after all, a beast of prey; a dog running 
after a toy hare is behaving more or less like a human 
being. 

I am sure that, for most of the thousands of Londoners 
who flock on three nights a week to the White City, the 
fact that the hare is a toy is one of the charms of the sport. 
The electric hare is a creature that should be celebrated 
by poets. It is an invention that restores in the animal 
world the conditions of the Golden Age. And the excite- 
ment with which we watch it making the round of the 
field at the speed of a galloping horse, with the dogs in 
pursuit, make it clear that what men really love in sport 
is not the killing but the race and the pursuit. I do not 
think I have ever seen anything more beautifully exciting 
in any sport than the race on Saturday night between 
the Eton dog, Wykon, and the Harrow dog, Jasserand. 
I had not believed it possible that a race between two 
dogs could make the heart beat so wildly. The black 
Harrow dog, son of Honest Solicitor and Wandering 
Winnie, leaped out of the trap and by the time it had 
turned the first corner seemed to have the race so safely 
in hand that every Harrow man present and some thousands 
of people who had never been to Harrow were roaring 
with the exultation of victory. By the time it had reached 
the second corner, Wykon had gained perhaps a foot, 
but the black dog had still a big enough lead to keep 
Harrow shouting. Then, inch by inch, Wykon came 
nearer, and Eton and thousands of people who had never 
been to Eton set up a rival roar. Of the sixty thousand 
people present, there can have been few who did not 
just then forget everything on earth except that two dogs 
were running at lightning speed and who did not care 
more than anything else whether the brindled dog or 
the black dog won the race. And not until all but the 
last second of the race could anybody tell. Even as he 


turned the last bend, the brindled dog had not made 
himself master of the other, but we had the assurance 
that he was going to make himself master, and, as the 
miracle of victory was performed at the very winning-post, 
it was as if sixty thousand men had thrown their hats 


into the air, even the men who had backed the black dog 
forgetting their lost money as they shouted again an 
again for sheer joy over so great a race. I myself had 
not a penny on either dog, and yet I was torn with exeit. 
ment such as I have not felt over any kind of race sing 
Massine beat Filibert de Savoie in the race for the Go 
Cup at Ascot. Ati 

Almost any race can become exciting, if you have, 
bet on it, and there are both dog races and horse rages 
that one must bet on in order to enjoy. Of the two, dog 
races are perhaps the easier to enjoy for the inexpert 
spectator. A man seeing a horse race for the first tim 
finds it difficult to distinguish between one horse and 
another even with the help of the jockey’s colours. Ke 
sees not a race or a competition so much as a confused 
mass of galloping horses. There is none of this confusion 
in dog-racing. Each dog is easily kept apart from th 
others by its little white or red or blue jacket, and even 
a child can follow the dogs individually as they purse 
the hare round the field. Dog-racing has this advantage 
over horse-racing, too, that runaway victories are les 
common in it. And even a runaway victory is a beautiful 
thing in a hurdle race, since there is no animal that jumps 
more gracefully than a greyhound. The hounds seem 
as if suspended in mid-air as they take the hurdles, and 
with the sense of stillness one has also the contradictory 
sense of lovely motion as the dog floats back to the grass. 
As Bill Ekin floated through the air on Saturday, the 
crowd cheered him, not merely because he was winning, 
but because he was beautiful. . . . 

I trust I shall not get too fond of dog-racing. It is very 
enticing. Y. Y. 


THE GROWTH OF DAIRY 
FARMING 


HEN first I knew the village many years ago the 

V V leading dairy herd consisted of fifty or sixty 

shorthorn cows, some of which might have been 
culled from Pharaoh’s lean kine. If I remember rightly 
there were five milkers, elderly men for the most part, who 
had been brought up to the practice of wet milking ; that 
is to say, when their hands got too dry, the least offensive 
thing they did was to dip them in the milk pail. Th 
cows were tied up, but there was neither feeding trough i 
front nor gutter behind, cleanliness was not demanded of 
the workers, you could not expect it for twelve shillings 4 
week ; and if the milking sheds were not as dirty as some, 
they were distinctly uninviting. The churns were loadel 
on to milk floats and carted several miles to the station. 

In the dairy itself, where the cream was separated and the 
butter was made, things were spotless, because the farmer’ 
wife and daughters, who were in charge, had a taste for putt 
food and were allowed to indulge it by the head of the house, 
a practical hard-headed man who never quarrelled with 
cleanliness if it appeared to be a paying proposition. What 
happened to the milk when it reached London, who bought 
it and for how much, I do not know, but what remained 
behind for butter was set out in large shallow bowls and 
creamed by hand; the “skim ” was sold at a penny p@ 
quart to the people in the village. It had a very definite 
food value and together with fat pork at fourpence a po 
helped the children to thrive in spite of the earnings of 
head of the house. 

To-day the principal dairy herd in the village numbers 
about two hundred and the owner of the farm will travel 
as many miles to buy good cows. His milking sheds have 
been transformed, every cow has a number and its 
yield is on record ; the place is spotless, the milkers wea! 
overalls and white caps, the cows are milked by machinery: 
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Rubber tubes are fastened to the teats and they work with 
, sucking action very similar to that with which the calf 
draws its sustenance from the mother cow. Evidently 
the operation is pleasant for the cows stand quietly munching 
while the steady stream of milk passes through a glass tube 
into a closed can. The glass reveals the cessation of the 
flow, and when it is over the tubes are taken off and a skilled 
mikker with clean hands strips each cow in turn. The 
milk is then taken to the cooling house and passes over the 
cold tubes into a churn by way of a strainer. When the 
churn is full it is closed down at once ; save for the strippings 
no hand has touched the cow from the time the tubes were 
put on. So soon as the last cow has been milked, hot water 
is passed through the milking apparatus, thoroughly 
scouring it, and every day one or more sets are taken to 
jeces and hand-cleaned so that no impurity can remain. 
By the time the churns are ready, a great motor lorry 
from a town thirty miles away is in the yard; it belongs 
tothe distributing agents of that town, and carries the milk 
for a trifle over one penny per gallon. The railway charges 
were a fraction under a penny but they involved a journey 
of several miles to the station twice a day, and the cost in 
time, petrol, wear and tear is more than the trifling 
addition payable to the present buyers. In the old days 
the farmer grew many acres of roots and in the great barns 
men were busy at all hours making up the food that was fed 
ina certain haphazard fashion to each cow, the ration being, 
generally speaking, a uniform one, and each cow being as 
good as her neighbour, because nobody took the trouble to 
see whether she was thrifty or not. To-day there is no 
more mixing work, the mangold clamps have disappeared. 
The yield of every cow being recorded, each cow is judged by 
her yield. Summer grass is considered good enough for the 
two gallon animal, the three, four, five gallon cows get in 
addition 84, 7, or 10} Ibs. of concentrated ration prepared 
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by one of the firms that has studied the question and can 
give the precise proportion of each food constituent re- 
quired. For roughage and to assist digestion there is a 
measure of hay. The result of all this is that the cow 
receives precisely what she has earned ; for each gallon of 
milk that she yields there is an equivalent. The ration 
cakes cost roughly a trifle above one penny a pound so that 
for every gallon above two the farmer pays her something 
between 34d. and 4d. Cows are tested periodically for 
tubercle, and reactors are removed at once. The impor- 
tance of this is realised when we remember how close one 
cow stands to another, and how rapidly in the heated 
atmosphere of the milking shed trouble is likely to spread. 
Yet another practice prevails. In the month before a 
cow calves she is stalled apart and fed richly to the full 
extent of her receptive capacity. The calf benefits by this 
and the first flush of milk is the heavier, while the cow is 
better able to endure the strain of calving. Records are 
examined at frequent intervals and the cow that has ceased to 
be a paying proposition is drafted out of the herd and fat- 
tened for the butcher, dual purpose stock being kept. The 
farmer has no liking for cows that yield an extraordinary 
volume of poor milk and finish up, to quote his own language, 
fit for the knacker but not for the butcher.” 
Now it might be thought that the profit on this intensive 
production would be very great, but in truth it is not. 
In this particular instance the position is better than it 
Would be if the milk were consigned to the Combine ;_ but 
itis only by the installation of expensive milking machinery 
the consequent reduction of labour that any dairy 
mes a paying proposition to-day. With the aid of 
t & machine three men can do the work of four 
and in a very big herd the saving in wages amounts to 
several hundred pounds a year. 
.. the meantime the men to whom the production of clean 
is difficult if not impossible, partly from lack of means 


and partly from lack of inclination, are in serious plight. 
“This Government,” said one of them to the writer, 
“ought to be ashamed of itself. I have kept cows for 
fifty years and my father before me, and my grandfather 
before him, and I never took no notice of all these new 
fangled notions, and I brought up my children on the milk 
and the village too, and nobody ever made a complaint. 
There is far too much interference with everybody now-a- 
days. Why can’t the Government mind its own business 
and leave us to mind ours?” These are the protests of 
those who have fallen behind the times and can never hope 
to catch them up. In a little while their place will know 
them no more. But the position of the man with the 
new methods and the heavy outlay on machinery and on 
suitable bulls is by no means easy. The rapid increase 
in the cow population of these islands is leading to over- 
production, and gives the big combines such a power over 
the producer as must reduce him to the subsistence level. 
The average price paid for milk in April, May and June is 
11d. per gallon; I have heard of surplus being sold at 7d.— 
under a penny a pint. On the one hand farmers lack the 
means of turning surplus into cheese and by-products, and 
on the other hand if they had the machinery necessary it 
might well be that production at a profit would prove 
impossible because we are always up against the hard fact 
that countries in which the standard of living is lower than 
ours can under-cut us all the time. At present the com- 
paratively modern milk-producing industry is just about 
paying its way, but while some men express themselves quite 
satisfied, others have already reached the stage at which 
profits tend to disappear. A bull that does not justify a 
pedigree or a reputation, an outbreak of Foot and Mouth— 
there are many forms in which trouble may come to the 
farm. Naturally the farmer is urged to “ co-operate,” but it 
may be doubted whether the whole dairying industry could 
provide brains to cope with those of the Combines. It 
may be that the solution will not be found until the State 
comes to the conclusion that the distribution of milk is as 
important to the welfare of the nation as the distribution 
of our letters and parcels. Ss. L. B. 


Miscellany 
EGYPTIAN INTERLUDE 
I of flats in the Sharia Belkassi, who brought the evil 
news to Cairo. When Hassan saw that the old man 
Aswan, he lounged across from his post in the next block 
to ask for news of home. After the extravagant greetings, 
dropped into their own obscure Berberine tongue. For 
a while neither heeded the hooting traffic, the crash and 
crowd. Their mental eyes were turned away to a cluster 
of little square hovels on a rocky hillside in Lower Nubia. 
he had not seen for a couple of years. Then he asked after 
his young orphan sister who lived with his wife. 
hesitated. “ But there is a bad talk abroad about her.” 
“Tell me,” said Hassan. 
conclusive. Hassan went back to the yawning entrance 
hall of his flats dazed by the disgrace that had fallen upon 
mechanically. The block was a nest of doctors of all 
grades and nationalities, and that evening many a patient 


T was old Mahfouz, the doorkeeper of the first block 
had returned from his biennial visit to their village above 
proper to one returned from a journey, the two bowabs 
rumble of the electric railway, the surge of the cosmopolitan 

Hassan received good news of his wife and family whom 
“She is well enough. Growing comely.” Old Mahfouz 
There was little to tell, but that little seemed only too 
his family. All the rest of the day he did his work 
who needed Dr. Hopkins, F.R.CS., or Dr. Legreia, 
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“* Oculiste,” was deposited by the lift on the floor of 
Seligmann, “‘ American Dentist,” or Faouzy Bey, “‘ Ancien 
Interne de l’Hépital de Lyon, Maladies de la Peau et 
Vénériennes.” 

Of course his brothers must be consulted about this heavy 
trouble. So at the first opportunity next day Hassan 
found someone to take his charge for a few hours and 
hurried up to Abbassia, where his elder brother Hamed was 
head-waiter in the officers’ mess of an English cavalry 
regiment. Hamed came out to see him in the uniform of 
his occupation, a long white robe reaching to his heels, 
with red tarboush and red girdle. The news affected him 
terribly. 

“Little Latifa,” he kept repeating, “ Little Latifa.” 
Then he said, counting on his fingers: ‘“* Why, when I was 
last up river four years ago, she was hardly nine. Can 
this tale be true ? ” 

“Aa,” replied Hassan, using the familiar Egyptian 
affirmative, “‘much may happen to a bint of thirteen 
who forgets what is due to her family.” 

It was in both their minds that they must go to their 
village at once to settle this matter. They would start 
on Monday which was the earliest day they could get 
their third brother Hussein from Alexandria. An enter- 
prising soul, Hussein; he had been one of the first to run 
a taxi in the big seaport. Hamed was to get hold of the 
youngest brother, Abd-el-Aziz, who was starting life as 
a hard-worked “ general” in a small French family. 
Hassan went straight to one of the scribes who sit the 
burning day through in little wooden hutches opposite the 
General Post Office. ‘‘ Come, there is trouble for the 
family,” was all he told the scribe to write to his brother 
Hussein. The professor took a long time and drew many 
flourishes over this simple transaction. Allah knew what 
flowers of speech the letter contained when it was done, 
but Hassan signed it with his seal, and paid his two piastres. 

Two mornings later Hussein arrived, divested of the 
European garments which his calling demanded. The 
four brothers spent the afternoon in lugubrious conclave 
in the Berberine coffee-shop where they usually met, 
each man with a tiny cup before him for the good of the 
house. They had little to say, and that they said solemnly, 
with long silences. The Berberines are not the most moral 
of men; in speech and gesture they are often quite 
remarkably coarse ; but these four on the subject of their 
sister were as terse and clean-tongued as a consultation 
of doctors. 

They were to leave for the south by a night train. Hassan 
arranged with the Sheikh of the Berberine door-keepers to 
provide a substitute at his post for a week. Hamed had 
approached the Mess Secretary for a week’s leave to visit 
his “ balad.” The Captain being a bluff and tactless person 
at all times, and just then slightly oiled as well, had laughed : 
“Wife been up to tricks?’”’ The Captain was not an 
observant person or he would have seen a swift gleam in 
Hamed’s eyes. “ Besides, who the hell is going to mix the 
cocktails ?’’ Hamed, in his excellent English, had lauded 
the mixing abilities of the next senior suffragi and had 
added firmly that it was business that needed him in the 
south. In the end he had got his leave. The youngest, 
Abd-el-Aziz, had had the most trouble to get away. He 
was making himself indispensable in the little French 
household. He washed, he swept and dusted, he was 
beginning to take over the cooking. He minded the three 
children, he bathed the eldest two. Hamed had said that 
he need not come, but he stood by his rights as a grown 
man. 

For the journey they had all reverted to type, and were 
dressed in long black gallabiyas down to their heels, and 
voluminous white turbans. They were tall spare men. The 
Berberine does not run to fat, even if he lives the life of an 





a 


old-fashioned door-keeper, and spends his waking hours 
a little bench, supporting a red slipper on his big toe, T, 
countenance of each brother was a dingy black in hue, di, 
figured by the scars of their tribal marks on both 

but relieved by magnificent teeth. They went off to th 
station together as the coffee-shop began to warm up to ity 
nightly roar of gossip and gambling. 

The brilliant ness of a Nubian morning found then 
two days later slowly travelling up the reach above Aswan 
in a filouka. The river was high, within a foot of the lip of 
the great dam, which meant that the water was pondej 
back for seventy miles, and all the way up to Korosko 
current was perceptible. The placid, glassy surface », 
flected wild naked crags that sprang sheer out of the wate 
and jumbled masses of rock, black and bare as if sterilised 
in the fires of Gehenna. Spilled in the hollows, a flaming 
orange sand proclaimed that the Sahara of which it was 
the winnowings stretched without limit behind the savag 
hills. Every mile or two, on the slopes overhanging th 
river, a cluster of little square houses of stone and earth 
were hardly to be distinguished from the surrounding rocks, 
With the Nile so high any scanty strips of cultivation whic 
the villages might possess were drowned. Here and ther 
a few palm trees rose out of the water. A stranger would 
have wondered what kept these communities alive, till he 
was reminded of the remittances from the men-folk away 
in the cities. 

The four brothers sat sombrely watching the vivid colous 
and hard outlines slide past. With the Temple of the 
Lions behind them their disquiet increased. They scarcely 
spoke. The next village would be theirs. 

It happened that when their boat grounded, the young 
Latifa was filling a pitcher at the water’s edge, a childish 
figure in the black gown of the people covering her from the 
crown of her head to her heels. At the sight of her brothes 
she ran forward with a glad cry, then stopped, checked by 
the expression of their faces. They did not greet her 
Hamed, the eldest, went gently behind her and gathered her 
robe at her back so as to reveal her contours. 

“Art married ?”’ he asked softly. 

But she looked down and clicked her tongue, which 
means “ No.” Then suddenly she turned and ran from 
them, screaming and stumbling, up the steep rocky path to 
the village. They did not follow. In a Nubian villag 
a fugitive has the broad Nile in front, the broader desert 
behind, and only' an exposed goat-path between cliff and 
river to the next villages. 

The four brothers sought the headman. 

“The man?” he said. “He is dead, drowned last 
flood. He and two others and a boy went down to Aswat 
in a boat when the stream was running strong. The me 
smoked hashish and left the boy to keep awake. Whe 
they were stupefied the boy took a whiff, and the bost 
went drifting down-river without a watch kept. About 
sunrise the filouka smashed into one of the granite islands 
just above the Dam. The people at Shellal saw it and saved 
the boy.” 

They took coffee together and at dusk went to Hassan's 
house to find Latifa. They found her lying huddled o 
the ground in one of the bare rooms, the rest of the ) 
scattered outside. She knew why they had come and 
she screamed horribly as they lifted her. The little lamp 
they had brought threw gross shadows on the unplast 
walls. Hassan and Hussein held her upright, one on eithet 
side. Hamed struck her judiciously over the base of wif 
skull with a heavy “ fass” so that she dropped fo 
in their arms without a cry. 

As they carried Latifa down to the water's edge, ™ 
of the Government steamers was passing with a blaze 
light. They could hear the clatter of the dinner-gom 
above the slap of the stern wheel. The brothers tied het 
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clothing with ropes at feet and breast to make a bag for 
— Th the stone which should weigh the body down. They pulled 
in hue, dis. | into midstream and sank her in the starry water. 
oth ch, Everyone in the village knew what had happened to 
latifa. Everyone approved. No right-thinking person 


; off 

m ne would omit to wipe out a family disgrace as soon as possible. 
So, on the appointed day all four brothers were back in 

found them | Cairo again; the Lancers’ cocktails were once more 


ove Aswan sdequately mixed; “ Peau et Vénériennes ” received its 
of the lip of fF due quota of unfortunates; and the young Abd-el-Aziz 
was being greeted rapturously by his three little French 


vas 

ah children. E. R. Morroues. 
surface he 

' the water, 

ster’ | Drama 


» & flaming 
eat} STRAVINSKY’S “SOLDIER” 
anging the HE first complete production of Stravinsky’s 
and earth L’Histoire du Soldat at the Arts Theatre last 
ding rocks, Sunday night was an interesting event. Stra- 
tom which vinsky’s music to this piece has been performed 
aad thee several times in London, but this was the first oppor- 
ot wa tunity of hearing the work as a whole. The Tale of the 


pet: be Soldier, with all its defects, is worth hearing and discuss- 
— ing, but it was preceded by a one-act play, Streaks of 
vid coloun | 48s translated from the German of Hermann Suder- 
ple of the | mam 2 most inept piece of false melodrama, which 
~y scarcely F 8S 8 discredit to everybody concerned. To see such 
- Fs performance is to get a sudden glimpse of the depths 
the young of fatuousness to which the human mind can descend. 


a childish Stravinsky’s T'ale of the Soldier is neither an opera 
r from th} 20r a ballet, but a play with music. It is of great 
sr brothes | technical interest, for it is a poor, half-developed, 
hecked by} semi-conscious embryo of the drama of the future. 
greet her, | Those who possessed patience and foresight and were 
thered her able to detach themselves from the folly of the moment, 
might even have tolerated the preceding Streaks of 
Light, for the light in streaks which it threw upon the 
ue, which} infantile theatre of the modern world with its display 
ran from of babes to babes. For Streaks of Light only exhibits 
cy patho} to excess with German painstakingness the two staple 
an village f ingredients of modern drama—emotionalism and ration- 
der desert § alism. Every modern play is a mixture of argument 
| cliff and} and emotion. The characters emotionalise and ration- 
alise in a realistic setting. To go to the theatre is like 
looking at one of those old-fashioned albums of family 
yned last — photographs, but the photographs are faked and re- 
to Aswat f touched and the family does not exist. In place of the 
The ma # historic interest which attaches to a real family we are 
e. Whe f given a vague gencralised group of putty faces with a 
the bost F general human semblance, rather like the clay models in 
;- About F an Academy school of sculpture. But in art, as Blake 
te islands} said, particulars are everything. The problem of art 
and saved F is to combine the universal with the’ particular in a 
_ | ‘onerete form. And our stage presents us with emotions 
Hassan’ § and arguments that are the mere worn type-faces of 
ddled #§ the daily newspapers, issuing from the mouths of 
he family composite photographs in rooms furnished by Hamp- 
tons, Maples, Warings, Heal or Drage. Do any of 
lastered US Fecognise one another there ? Many seem to do so, 
* either for the applause which greeted Streaks of Light, if not 
tumultuous, was warm, but I will not pretend that I 
did not maintain a grim silence; yes, a very grim 
"Silence. And in the midst of that audience I felt very 
, one far away indeed—as far away as a gorilla might feel 
blaze ff Sitting in an army of dogs. 
ner-gong Stravinsky has attempted to break away from this 
tied he} Mass photography and to combine the universal idea 











which is set out in the symbolism of the “ Soldier” 
with the concrete particular of musical invention. 
Unfortunately his text by G. F. Ramuz does not 
present the universal idea well. The Soldier— 
who is Everyman, since every man who is alive is 
fighting from his birth to his death—has a violin which 
is his happiness. He is poor, but he has joy in playing 
his violin. He sells his violin to the Devil in exchange 
for a book containing an answer to every problem, and 
the secret of wealth. This is another version of the 
Faust theme and of the Garden of Eden theme—the 
selling of happiness for knowledge. No doubt it is the 
commonest experience of mankind—classified as dis- 
illusionment, the ioss of happy innocence. One meets 
it everywhere in every form. A lady said to me the 
ather day, when I picked up a book by a famous novel- 
ist, and confessed I had looked at it but found it un- 
readable: “What a lot you must miss!” Where 
ignorance is bliss, must it not always be folly to be wise ? 

However, I am for the Soldier selling his fiddle to the 
Devil every time, therefore I find Stravinsky’s myth 
unacceptable from the outset, because I do not believe 
that it enshrines the universal truth in exactly the right 
way. After the bargain none of the Soldier’s friends 
and relatives recognise him. Can they all be as inno- 
cent as that? Let us admit it is a question of degree, 
and that the degree is sufficient to make the Soldier 
unrecognisable. But then the Soldier gambles with 
the Devil and loses all his wealth and wins the fiddle 
back again. Now is this a return to pristine innocence ? 
It is not made clear what this incident means, for the 
Soldier has by no means got rid of the Devil, who turns 
up again after the Soldier has cured and married a 
Princess, and warns him that he will carry him off if he 
steps across the frontier. 

The Princess is the Marguerite theme, but it is never 
developed. I do not complain that it is not developed 
on conventional lines, but only that its significance 
does not appear. What doesit mean? It rests simply 
as an excuse for lengthening the work, an opportunity 
for Stravinsky to compose some irrelevant dance music, 
and for a prima ballerina (the charming Lopokova) 
to execute a number of steps. The Princess asks the 
story of the Soldier’s life, and then persuades him to 
return to his native village. At the frontier she aban- 
dons him and the Devil seizes him as he steps across, 
and leads him off to a triumphant march. But what 
does the Princess represent ? Not joy or happiness, 
for that is symbolised by the fiddle. Duty perhaps, 
but then why does she ask the Soldier for the story of 
his life and abandon him at the frontier? Here we 
have an echo of the Lohengrin theme. It must be 
admitted that the second part of The Tale of the Soldier 
is a complete muddle of vague suggestions. 

What I like in this work is its attempt to do the 
right thing—to combine the universal with the particu- 
lar. I like its conciseness, its abruptness, its sugges- 
tiveness. It is free from that nauseating abandonment 
to sensation which has been the bane of musical and 
dramatic art since Wagner. On the other hand, it 
is by no means free from shallow rationalising, which 
is the Charybdis of art. Wagner was wrecked on both 
the Scylla and the Charybdis; his was a double ship- 
wreck. Stravinsky by temperament is just as inclined to 
sensationalism ; yet he is sufficiently a child of his time 
to be on his guard against that strain in his nature 
if only because it is the dominant one. He lacks the 
natural balance of the supreme artist, but he does 
exercise a great deal of self-discipline in trying to 
attain balance, and so he is worthy of respect. 

The performance revealed a delightful confusion of 
mind. For this the producer cannot be wholly blamed, 
as neither Steevie nor his collaborator, Ramuz, 
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knew exactly what they were about. We had Mr. 
Harcourt Williams as the Reader acting like Sir Henry 
Irving, and thrusting the Soldier off the stage by the 
sheer brio of his grandiloquent gestures. We had a 
Devil who would have made a sensation at a Lyceum 
melodrama—a most capable piece of absolutely ana- 
chronistic acting. The Soldier was more wooden and 
puppet-like. The curtain seemed to represent a num- 
ber of small icebergs floating in the sea. No doubt 
this was symbolical and was intended to suggest the 
blocks of ice which Stravinsky claps upon his head 
whilst he is composing so as to prevent his brains boiling, 
and his merely repeating an inferior version of the 
Tannhduser Overture every time he takes up his pen. 
Anyone who has seen Stravinsky’s small and furious 
face will agree that ice, much ice is necessary. 

The music is almost painfully inhibited. Not without 
reason is The Tale of the Soldier described as belonging 
to Stravinsky’s second, or “ concentrated” phase. But 
mere inhibition is not enough, concentration is not 
enough. The concentration must crystallise into appro- 
priate images, a world of imagination must be created. 
Stravinsky just leaves us with a series of forced and 
painful stutterings. W. J. TURNER. 


Art 
BAROQUE DRAWINGS 


NLESS you are prepared to devote a lifetime to the 
| | interiors of Italian churches and palaces and villas 
the best method of learning something of the 
fundamental principles of Baroque design is to study the 
drawings of the period. And even if you are tolerably 
familiar with the art of the Seicento and Settecento in its 
monumental manifestations, a collection of sketches and 
studies, such as that which the Magnasco Society has 
brought together at the Warren Gallery, 39a Maddox Street, 
cannot fail to complement and reinforce the impressions 
you have acquired in Italy. -A drawing is of course a less 
complex and less highly organised thing than a picture or 
a fresco ; but it has this advantage, that you can detach it 
from its context without altering its values or falsifying its 
intention. This is especially true of the Baroque period, 
when painting and sculpture were more than ever before 
subordinated to their architectural setting; remove an 
altarpiece from its altar, a ceiling panel from its ceiling, 
a dessus de porte from the door which it graced, and you rob 
them of half their meaning. The Baroque painters were 
above everything decorators and understood to perfection 
the art of filling a given space, to be viewed from a given 
point ; and to upset their carefully calculated decorative 
schemes by wrenching their paintings from their proper 
environment is not the best service one can do them. 
Confronted with this extraordinary display of vitality 
and inventiveness it is hard to understand how the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries can ever have been 
considered a period of decadence. Such versatility, such 
resourcefulness, such a zest for discovery, such a high- 
spirited determination to attempt the impossible, were 
never seen before; and if this abounding energy sometimes 
led to extravagances which a fastidious taste might condemn, 
at least we are spared the insipid propriety of the uninspired 
primitive. Certainly, no one could call this a dull 
exhibition : its variety and range of treatment are astonish- 
ing. From the minute elaboration of the Procaccini 
“Temptation of St. Anthony ” and the precise learning of 
the Guido Reni to the bravura of the Guercino ‘“‘ Smoking 
Volcano ” or the inspired scribbling of Canaletto’s Venetian 
view : what astimulating leap! But even more remarkable 
are the numerous instances of a familiar artist appearing in 
an unfamiliar guise. No one, looking at their paintings, 








—— 


thinks of Guercino as related to Claude or of Mola ag, 
predecessor of Tiepolo ; yet Guercino’s “‘ Shepherds peering 
into a chasm,” with its fluent luminous bistre washes, 
reminds one of nothing so much as those delicious wa; 

impressions of the Campagna that Claude produced in his 
most inspired moments, whereas even in the physical types 
of its figures (quite apart from resemblances of composition 
and handling) the Mola “Holy Family ” looks forwanj 
nearly a century to Tiepolo. Nothing, too, could be less like 
one of his pictures than the drawing ascribed to Caravaggio, 


The Bernini drawings from the King’s collection g 
Windsor reveal that great improviser’s habit of trusting to 
all going well on the night. The sketch for the angel on the 
right of the Ciborium in the Cappella del Sacramento gt 
St. Peter’s and the still more vague and hesitating project 
for the fountain in the Piazza Navona show how much his 
sculptures (unlike Mr. Collins’s compliments) owed to the 
inspiration of the moment, how little they depended op 
previous study. On the other hand, we discover that 
Baroccio, apparently the most spontaneous and unreflecting 
of composers, made elaborate preparatory drawings for his 
important pictures. Of the professionally expert draughts. 
men, such as the Carracci, there are several excellent examples; 
the Annibale drawing of a man sitting astride a globe, 
large in style and easy in handling, shows a grasp of con- 
struction and an ability to dispense with irrelevancies that 
brings him close to Rubens and raises him far above the 
mild and unexciting Domenichino (illustrated by studies for 
the Vatican “St. Jerome” and one of the Allegories at 
S. Andrea della Valle) and the somewhat pedestrian Guido, 
whose paintings always strike me as greater than his 
drawings. But good as the seventeenth century drawings 
are, they fade into insignificance by comparison with the 
brilliant display of Tiepolos. These fascinating, flashing 
things make everything else look slow and laboured and 
ineffectual. They are so enchantingly decorative at the 
first glance that the extreme subtlety of the modelling 
(conveyed by an apparently uniform, but constantly modul- 
ated, bistre wash) emerges only after prolonged inspection. 
In composing them Tiepolo has of course profited by the 
perspective discoveries of a century of ceiling painters from 
Tintoret to Brother Pozzo; but whereas they often seem 
to be breathlessly calling attention to their skill, Tiepolo 
moves with grace and ease in heaven knows how many 
dimensions at once, as if it were as easy as walking along 
a straight flat road. Any pose, whether seen from under 
neath or on top or upside down, is equally simple to him; 
and each suggests some ravishing new plastic construction. 
Sometimes his groups sprawl like starfish, sometimes they 
arrange themselves like celestial acrobats on the point of 
launching forth upon some trapeze act of incredible virtuosity, 
but this does not prevent them on occasion from moving 
upon earth with dignity and decorum, as we learn from 
M. D’Hendecourt’s “ Flight into Egypt,” a magnificent 
composition in Tiepolo’s most solemn style. Pen and 
bistre being the medium we usually associate with Tiepolo, 
his red chalk drawings have, among many other merits, thst 
of unfamiliarity ; though more conventional at first sight, 
they betray his personal touch, and show all his ususl 
dissatisfaction with hackneyed methods. The exhibition 
rounded off by three magnificent architectural caprices by 
Giuseppe Bibbiena, which support the Tiepolos 4s the 
graceful youth in the classical ballet supports the 
pirouetting ballerina; and by a number of propertics 
among which the most prominent are a very singular pa! 
of vases covered with little blue and yellow and white t 
zigzagging all over their surface. These delightful objects 
add greatly to the gaiety of the occasion ; if not p 
baroque, they strike exactly the right note of exuberast 
but not unbridled fantasy. Rocer HINKs. 
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Current Literature 
BOOKS IN GENERAL 


“WT is customary to regard Shenstone as a poet. But 
to-day it may be claimed that it is in his completely 
neglected prose that he is most generally interesting 

and impressive,” says Mr. Havelock Ellis in his excellent 
to Shenstone’s Men and Manners (Golden Cockerel 

Press, 15s.); and this collection of neat observations 
on life and human nature bears him out. Essays on Men 
and Manners remained in the works of Shenstone as long 
as they continued to be reprinted, and fifty years ago 
(in 1868) they were reissued in a series of miscellaneous 
hooks; ‘‘ but I have never been able to observe,” he goes 
on, “that they are ever read or quoted, or even referred 
to outside literary histories.” He thinks this neglect due 
to this author having been regarded as an essayist ; 
“no one recognised that Shenstone was a pensée-writer, 
and that his prose corresponds to the work of the great 
French writers in that kind.” If the last sentence leads 
you to expect that Shenstone’s reflections are as perfect 
in form or as significant in content as those of La Roche- 
foucauld or La Bruyére, you will be much disappointed ; 
but many are worth remembering. They are arranged 
under different headings, ‘‘On Writing and Books,” “ On 
Reserve,” “On Dress,” “‘ An Humorist,” “On Religion,” 
“On Men and Manners”; and sometimes the continuity 
between them is sufficient to turn a page into a little essay 
built of detachable sentences between which all the mortar 
has been left out. Shenstone is a prose writer with a very 
short wind; he excels in the sentence. I shall quote 
below some which have struck me as among the best, 
but let me first recall a few facts about him. 


* * *,. 


He was born in 1714 at Leasowes in Hales Owen. In 
1782 he went to Pembroke College, Oxford, Johnson’s 
college, that “‘nest of singing birds.”” He died in 1768. Not 
a long life, you see, but it was a harmless one. It was upon 
its innocence that Dr. Johnson dwelt characteristically 
when he included Shenstone in his Lives of the Poets; for 
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the poet’s elegies, ballads and moral pieces he had only 
mild commendations. Shenstone devoted much of his 
time and nearly all his small fortune to landscape gardening. 
It may be said that he devoted his imagination also to a 
kind of mental landscape gardening. ‘This is an employ- 
ment ardent spirits are apt to disparage, and to the 
worshippers of “‘ genius” it seems utterly useless. It 
has, however, its place in a civilised life; the delicately 
truthful transposition of emotions into verse or prose which 
Please by grace, is by no means to be despised. After 
Praising Shenstone’s lyrics of a light and airy kind, Johnson 
quoted three verses from his Pastoral Ballad. He regretted 
that it was a ‘“‘ pastoral” poem, but he added that if any 
reader withheld his sympathy from these verses, he had 
- acquaintance with love or nature.” They run as 
ollows : 


I priz’d every hour that went by, 

Beyond all that had pleas’d me before ; 
But now they are past, and I sigh, 

And I grieve that I priz’d them no more. 


When fore’d the fair nymph to forego, 
What anguish I felt in my heart ! 

Yet I thought—but it might not be so, 
*Twas with pain that she saw me depart. 


She gaz’d, as I slowly withdrew ; 

My path I could hardly discern ; 
So sweetly she bade me adieu, 

I thought that she bade me return. 


Boswell, who thought Johnson did not admire Shenstone 






enough, also tells us that he once repeated “ with great 
emotion ” the last verse of the poet’s stanzas, At an Inn: 
Whoe’er has travelled life’s dull round, 
Where’er his stages may have been, 
May sigh to think he still has found 
The warmest welcome at an inn. 


Mr. Havelock Ellis surmises that Johnson’s appreciation 
of these lines was due to his belief that “a tavern chair 
is the throne of human felicity,” but surely, apart from 
the significance of his repeating them “* with great emotion,” 
they were of a nature to appeal directly to the Doctor’s 
sense, not of tavern pleasures, but of the transience and 
uncertainty of human affection; a sense which was as 
permanent in him as his need of love. The lines expressed 
for him a tragic truth. We cannot be long in Johnson’s 
company without becoming aware that what draws us 
to him so closely is that he combined a disillusioned 
estimate of human nature, sufficient to launch twenty 
little cynics, with a craving for love and sympathy, 
urgent enough to turn a weaker nature into a benign 
sentimentalist. And now to sample Shenstone as a 


pensée-writer. 
* * * 


Some of his observations are interesting merely because 
they light up his own times: “ Titles make almost a 
greater distinction than is tolerable to a British subject. 
They almost vary the species; yet as they are oftentimes 
confessed, seem not so much the reward as the substitutes 
of merit.” The first half of that comment has become 
an exaggeration, and like “ It is not now ‘ We have seen 
his star in the east,’ but ‘ We have seen the star on his 
breast, and are come to worship him,’” the reflection 
has now lost much of its point. 


I know not whether encreasing years do not cause one to esteem 
fewer people, and to bear with more. 


Note the undogmatic manner which is characteristic 
of this easy-going aphorist: “‘ Age causes us to esteem 
fewer and tolerate more people,” would, no doubt, be the 
form chosen by a more ostentatious epigrammatist : 


A man has generally the good or ill qualities which he attributes 
to mankind. 

Ask to borrow sixpence of the muses, and they tell you at present 
they are out of cash, but hereafter they will furnish you with five 
thousand pounds. 

Zealous men are ever displaying to you the strength of their 
belief, while judicious men are showing you the grounds of it. 

Some men use no other means to acquire respect, than by 
insisting on it; and it sometimes answers their purpose, as it 
does a highwayman’s in regard to money. 

It is often observed of wits that they will lose their best friend 
for the sake of a joke. Candour may discover that it is their 
greater degree of the love of fame, not the less degree of their 
benevolence, which is the cause. 

People in high or distinguished life ought to have greater cireum- 
spection in regard to their most trivial actions. For instance, 
I saw Mr. Pope—and what was he doing when you saw him ? why, 
to the best of my memory, he was picking his nose. 

Deference is the most complicate, the most indirect, and the 
most elegant of all compliments. 

Be cautious not to consider a person as your superior merely 
because he is your superior in the point of assurance. This has 
often depressed the spirit of a person of desert and diffidence. 

There seem near as many people that want passion as want 
reason. 

Is it not the wound our pride sustains by being deceived that 
makes us more averse to hypocrites than to the most audacious 
and barefaced villain? Yet it seems as much a piece of justice 
to commend a man for talking more honestly than he acts, as 
it is to blame a man for acting more dishonestly than he talks. 
The sum of the whole, however, is that the one adds to other 
crimes by his deceit, and the other by his impudence. 

The worst inconvenience of a small fortune is that it will not 
admit of inadvertency. Inadvertency, however, ought to be 
placed at the head of most men’s yearly accounts and a sum as 
regularly allotted to it as to any other article. 

The regard men externally profess for their superiors is often- 
times rewarded—in the manner it deserves. 

When a wife or mistress lives as in a jail, the person that confines 
her lives the life of a jailer. 


AFFABLE Hawk. 
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INDIA AS IT IS 


Mother India. By Karuertne Mayo. Cape. 10s. 6d. 


An English reviewer is not apt to approach with much antici- 
patory respect a book on the problems of India written by an 
American lady who has merely toured that great country 
for the purpose of writing about it. We ought perhaps to have 
remembered that two or three years ago Miss Mayo wrote a 
remarkable book called The Isles of Fear, on the American 
administration of the Philippine Islands ; but if we had remem- 
bered we should perhaps have missed the growing sense of 
astonishment and admiration with which we read the first fifty 
pages of Mother India. It is certainly the most fascinating, the 
most depressing and at the same time the most important 
and truthful book that has been written about India for a good 
deal more than a generation. To say that is no doubt to say 
a great deal, but it is not to say too much. Miss Mayo can 
observe accurately, can understand without prejudice, and can 
write—a combination of faculties that is unfortunately very rare. 
Her book is very heavily documented, almost every statement 
is a quotation from authority, yet it remains continuously 
readable. One is tempted to skip hardly a sentence throughout 
its four hundred pages. 

The book is primarily a tremendous frontal attack upon the 
whole social system of India in all its aspects, and by implication 
one of the most powerful defences of the British raj that has ever 
been written. In a sense it contains nothing that is really new. 
Ali who know anything of India are aware, of course, of the prime 
evils of Hinduism, of the horrors of the child marriage system, 
of the universality of sexual vice in its most extravagant forms, 
of the monstrously absurd brutalities of the caste system, of the 
filthy personal habits of even the most highly educated classes— 
which, like the degradation of Hindu women, are unequalled 
even amongst the most primitive African or Australian savages— 
of the universal cruelty to animals, and of the equally universal 
prevalence of laziness, untruthfulness, cowardice and personal 
corruption which in the code of *‘ mother India” are not recog- 
nised as faults at all. But these evils have never before, within 
living memory at any rate, been described for English readers as 
faithfully and as ruthlessly as Miss Mayo describes them. And 
the reason for this is not far to seek. English officials and even 
English missionaries have never cared to write quite frankly 
about India, because of the possibly disastrous repercussions of 
such frankness upon their own work out there. They have not 
sought to paint the Hindu as he is, simply because it was with 
the Hindu that they were seeking to establish friendly relations— 
and also perhaps because one or two efforts in this direction, 
made by early missionaries, produced some extremely embar- 
rassing results. 

Miss Mayo, however, as an American—naturally inclined to be 
critical of the British raj—had no such qualms. She tells without 
reticence what she has seen. And the picture she draws is so 
appalling that no civilised reader could fail to hope that its 
horrors are exaggerated. But they are not. The documented 
narrative is completely convincing ; so convincing that it is 
hard to think of any adequate answer even to the statement 
made to Miss Mayo by one of the most eminent of European 
International Public Health Authorities : 


It is a question of adaptation and of the evolution of a sub-grade 
of existence on which they (the Hindus) now survive. The British 
are to blame for the world threat which they now constitute (as a 
breeding ground for disease). If the British had not protected 
them the virile races of the north would have wiped them out. 


Under the British peace the population of India has increased 
by fifty millions in about fifty years, and it is the more degenerate 
sections of the population, of course, which have increased most 
prolifically. Ought we to maintain that peace or ought we 
rather to leave India and let the Mahrattas and the other 
warlike (and mostly Moslem) races work their will upon the 
Hindu cow-dung-eating sexual debauchees of the plains? That 
is the sort of question which Miss Mayo’s book poses. We 
cannot dispute her facts. How are we to answer her questions ? 

Miss Mayo’s plain description of the evils of child-marriage is 
likely to come as a revelation even to those who are already 
aware of the more obviously vicious features of the system, 
She cites curt hospital reports—little girls of five legally torn to 
bits by husbands of fifty, and much more often than not infected 
with venereal disease even before they have reached their very 
early age of puberty. And many of them are injured in ways 
which in Europe would be regarded as instances of extreme 
sexual perversity. But amongst the Hindus all that is quite 
normal, The system is defended even by the most highly 
educated classes. Mahatma Gandhi deprecates European 





ee 


interference with practices sanctioned by ancient Hindu tradition 
The poet Sir Rabindranath Tagore expresses in print }j, 
conviction that marriage should be consummated before Puberty 
in order to avert the vagaries of female sexual desire. 

In short the Hindu view on this point is universal, eye, 
amongst those who understand the standards of the West, 
These girl-babies can never be saved by Indian public opinion 
since even the Gandhis and the Tagores regard any form of 
restrictive legislation as a tyrannous interference, on the part of 
an essentially alien and irreligious authority, with the traditiong 
principles of their ancient faith. Tiny girls must not be saye 
from abdominal mutilation, young boys must not be prevented 
from acquiring all the arts of sexual perversity, lest th. 
foundations of Hinduism should be shaken. The boys ap 
taught to indulge their sexual appetites three times a day, and 
so they become old men at an age when European youths ar 
seeking Olympic honours. All this Miss Mayo regards as the 
fundamental damnation of India. And how can there be any 
doubt that she is right? She writes, of course, in this connection 
of the Hindus; the Moslems are comparatively free of thes 
sub-human vices. 

The Moslems also are free of all the filthy habits which arise 
(for the most part) out of the Hindu caste system. They do 
not eat fresh cow’s dung or drink cow’s urine. They are not 
obliged by their religion to empty their intestines in the street, 
lest if they went to a latrine they might be defiled. In short, 
though their ideas of sanitation are not exactly the same as 
ours, they offer no obstacles to sanitary reform. A Hindy 
prefers to drink from a “ tank”’ into which his co-religionists 
have discharged their bladders. A Moslem is glad of good water 
if he can find it. Consequently the British administrator is apt 
to be biased in favour of Islam, and so may be bitterly reproached 
by the Hindus, who are profoundly convinced of the curative 
virtues of sacred cow-dung and regard any sort of filtering 
as an unwarrantable interference with the natural ordinances 
of our common Maker. How can such prejudices be met 
except by force? We can get no help even from the Gandhis 
or the Tagores, for they have not the courage to challenge the 
traditions of their own degenerate race. They repudiate 
European medicine as an invention of the devil, but when they 
are ill they seek a European doctor—and apparently feel no 
shame about it. Gandhi has denounced Western medical 
practice in the most unmeasured terms and upheld the barbarous 
cowdung treatment prescribed by the ancient medical tradition 
of India ; but when he himself had acute appendicitis he implored 
a naturally reluctant English surgeon to operate upon him. 
That, of course, is an old story, but it was worth repeating 
in this book, because it is typical of the whole position. Gandhi 
is a good man and perhaps a great man; but great as he may 
be he cannot always escape from the common Hindu vice of 
talking untruthful and insincere nonsense. 

About Miss Mayo’s book we could easily write several more 
columns. We have not, indeed, been able to touch upon the 
political situation or upon her views as to the character of 
that small class which seeks to obtain Swaraj. Nor have we 
here space to discuss the many interesting things she has to 
say about the position of the “ Native States.” Very briefly 
we can say only this, that Miss Mayo’s analysis of the situation 
is patently honest and authentic, that the most distressing 
feature of her picture is the fact that even the most respect- 
worthy Indians seem to be blind to the main defects of Hindu 
** civilisation,” and that there appears therefore to be no way 
by which even the most urgent social reforms can be achieved. 
India has a unique respect for animal life, but no feeling whatever 
about animal suffering. In that respect it is “the cruellest 
country in the world.” The British Raj will touch nothing 
that offends religious susceptibilities—though in fact it is those 
susceptibilities that make the problem insoluble. 

Miss Mayo forces upon us a series of interrogatives. Ought 
we to leave India? Buthowcan we? Ifwe withdraw our Amy 
all the “ failed B.A.’s” of the Nationalist agitation would 
have their throats cut within a week o1 so. If there were 00 
British ‘“* Tommies” in Lucknow and Calcutta and Benares 
to hold the ring for the rhetoric of the Babus they could not 
exist. They know this well enough, these “ nationalist 
politicians, but they know, also, that we shall not expose their 
weakness or tell the truth about their “ sub-human ”’ civilisation, 
their repulsive personal habits, their amazing ego-centric 
mania, their unparalleled sexual degradation. The . 
have avoided telling the truth about these things, but Miss 
Mayo has told it and the cat is out of the bag. Her book may 
have very important consequences. It is at once & great 
defence and a great denunciation of British rule in India. 
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we leave these ho; ly washed-out but eternally loqua- 
cious Hindus tc their natural fate ? Alternatively do we know any- 
thing better that we can do? Is it really a good thing that a race 
of this type should be artificially preserved and enabled to breed 
freely—in their teens—by the 70,000 trained English soldiers 
whom we keep there? It is a tremendous question. And 
it is a question which we think the ordinary reader of Miss 
Mayo’s book will find it hard to- answer in the affirmative. 
He will feel that these religiose baby-violators ought to be 
wiped off the face of the earth, as they almost certainly would 
be if we withdrew our troops from the North-West frontier. 
It cannot be easy for the democracy of Great Britain, who are 
the constitutional rulers of India, to grasp facts of this kind. 
They naturally cannot believe that men who use the rhetoric 
of Mazzini are willing, for purposes of ritual, to eat the excrement 
of a cow. In short the whole problem seems to be insoluble. 
There appears to be no rational possibility of democracy in 
India. We can take our Army away and thus let the fit, as 
it were, eliminate the unfit ; but it does not seem in the least 
likely that we can discover any method by which a stable 
native government can be established upon any other foundation 
than that of British bayonets. And even then we shall not 
be able, except in the largest cities, to enforce even a minimum 
of sanitation. The inhabitants of India, like the white ants, 
yenerate excrement, both bovine and human; and their 
greatest leaders fear to challenge their prejudices. What, in 
such a land, can the white man do? Ought he to leave it or 
ought he to go on trying? Miss Mayo does not attempt to 
answer this question. She merely describes what she has 
seen, and it is a truly dreadful picture. But everybody ought 
to read her book, because in this matter we are all responsible. 
Chiefly she espouses the cause of the baby girls, but the rest 
of her analysis of Indian social conditions is quite equally 
startling and convincing. She makes the claim for Swaraj 
seem nonsense and the will to grant it almost a crime. If the 
language of this review seems violent it is not, we are certain, 
more violent than the feelings that are likely to be aroused 
in the mind of every normal Western reader of Miss Mayo’s 
book. Cc. 8. 


NEW NOVELS 

By Denis MackxaiL. Heinemann. 7s. 6d. 
By Mrs. Hicxs Breacu. Constable. 7s. 6d. 
Philip Allan. 


The Flower Show. 
Cousin Georgina. 
There and Back Again. By Mary Crossie. 
7s. 6d. 
Dusty Answer. 
7s. 6d. 
Laurel and Straw. By James Saxon CurLpers. Appleton. 7s. 6d. 


A confirmed novel-reader of my acquaintance once declared 
that the only novels she cared about were those in which 
there were plenty of cups of tea. She meant much the same 
thing as a well-known Civil Servant who refuses to read any 
novel that is not entirely about people’of his own class, but 
her limitation is the more comprehensive as well as the 
more exclusive one. These novel-readers do not care for 
romance or adventure. They are impatient of psychological 
analysis or exercises of imagination. The scene of the fiction 
they demand must be familiar: its characters “just like 
Jack and Dolly”; its fun good; its tragedy, if there is any, 
not financial or physical or irremediably distressing. Violent 
emotion, in members of the lower classes, must be kept in its 
place, The lower classes, indeed, are seen in cup-of-tea novels 
either as well-trained and sometimes mildly amusing domestic 
servants, or as bucolic. jokes. And a great many very good 
novels, not to say some of the best English novels, belong to 
this comfortable category. 

Mr. Denis Mackail’s Flower Show is the cup-of-tea-novel-of- 
one’s-own-class in excelsis. It deals with twelve or fourteen 
hours of a summer day in an English country house. It begins 
and ends in the night nursery of Nutlington Court, where 
little John Hewell, aged seven, wakes at six one morning 
and drops asleep at eight that evening under the surveillance 
of Emily Sturrock, who walked so heavily you could hear 
her coming over grass : 

Emily Sturrock trod any floor in a manner entirely her own. 

A shattering impact, which would have dislocated anyone else’s 

Spine, marked the descent of each alternate foot. The nursery, 

the night-nursery cork carpets were scarred with her heels. So 

were the back stairs, There seemed hardly a day in the week 
when she wasn’t either sending her stout black shoes to Mr. Gill, 
the Nutlington cobbler, or faring forth to recover them. 


By Rosamund LEHMANN. Chatto and Windus. 


There you have the authentic cup-of-tea touch, not quite 
caricaturing the faithful retainer. With little John himself, 
generally called “the heir to the property,” the inclination 
to caricature gives way to the temptation to sentimentalise, 
oh ever so lightly. In between these not very distant 
extremes the author sways, this way with the gardeners, the 
chauffeurs, the villagers, the proprietor of the roundabouts, 
and with Mike and Gordon, the dogs of the day; that way 
with the squire and the vicar and with Iris Hewell, the squire’s 
daughter, and little John’s spinster aunt. With Iris Hewell, 
indeed, Mr. Mackail achieves real sincerity and insight. The 
story of how she endures the day of the Flower Show, that 
is at once a delight and a tragedy to little John, is woven into 
a background against which all the other comedies and tragedies 
of a community gathered together for its annual festival mix 
and mingle and hold our interest. Every page has its excite- 
ment or its laughter. Many have both. I will only refer the 
browser along a library shelf to the chapter called “ Slattery "’ 
and the description of how Mrs. Bowmen, the vicar’s wife, 
was knocked down by a motor-bicycle. Any novel-reader 
who, lighting on that incident, can put the book away without 
reading it from cover to cover must be in need of a severe 
rest-cure. The cup-of-tea taster will savour every drop that 
is poured out of tea-pot, jug, bottle or bucket in this well- 
found tale, and those of us who like to make a rather squarer 
meal than tea out of a novel will not find The Flower Show 
unsatisfying. It is, indeed, by a long way the best novel 
Mr. Mackail has yet written. 

Cousin Georgina is a story conducted largely at the tea-table. 
Sometimes Lady Drummond, the Cousin Georgina of Mrs. 
Hicks Beach's title, gives a luncheon party, sometimes she 
dines out; but the really critical passages of her manceuvres 
for the maintenance of Skaleshead tradition and the dignity 
of the Valyers are conducted over the tea-cups. “It was 
only when I saw her pouring out tea on the day of my father’s 
funeral that I realised her as rapacity personified,” says Roger 
Valyer Lord Skaleshead, writing of his wife to his Cousin 
Georgina. The whole of Chapter Twelve is occupied with 
the drinking of tea one afternoon at the Deanery, of which 
Deborah Drummond, the heroine of the tale, who can, and does, 
invest a white velvet dress with romantic beauty, is the dutiful 
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though discontented mistress. Roger, not unnaturally, finds 
living with rapacity personified rather tiresome, the more so 
as he has fallen in love with the Dean’s wife. The Dean is 
Cousin Georgina’s son. It is all a family affair. So Cousin 
Georgina, who doesn’t really feel motherly towards the Dean 
and positively loathes Alice Skaleshead, makes opportunities 
for Deborah and Roger to see far too much of each other while 
the Dean is away lecturing in America. When Roger gets 
drowned his aunt assists Deborah to commit suicide and sets fire 
to Skaleshead so that Alice, who is going to marry the Dean, 
may never live there. Cousin Georgina is, you see, rather a 
powerful character for a tea-cup story, and Mrs. Hicks Beach 
has only just succeeded in making the tea-cup scheme strong 
enough to hold her. But she has succeeded, and the blend of 
manners and melodrama she offers us makes quite good reading 
for the amateur of a good cup of tea. 

Miss Mary Crosbie’s There and Back Again is not likely to 
be as popular a success as Cousin Georgina and as The Flower- 
Show. It deals less with the outward circumstance of tea- 
drinking than with the inward and spiritual travail of certain 
of the tea-drinkers. 


The Aysgarth family composure has been disrupted by the 
Celtic rushes towards freedom of Vincent Aysgarth’s Irish 
wife, who, after bearing him three daughters and one son, 
feels passion is ended and removes for months at a time to 
France. But the Aysgarths as a family still continue to drink 
tea in Yorkshire, in spite of, and often on account of, 
Catherine’s behaviour, which naturally leads to long and 
frequent discussion. Catherine herself, when she comes back 
to Aysgarth with her eldest daughter Val, who shares her life, 
continues to distress her elderly sister and cousins-in-law by 
joining her youngest daughter Tomsie, aged seven and a gifted 
conversationalist, in the stable yard over a “butty” of bread 
and jam spread thick by the Irish cook. 


Val is blinded at the climax of an irregular love-affair, and 
it is with the return of mother and daughter to Aysgarth after 
the accident that the story opens. It closes with Val’s marriage 
to a third lover, after the war has killed her brother and left 
Catherine a widow but expecting an heir. The story itself is 
of little consequence, but those people who can savour subtleties 
of fine writing and the skilful selection of dialogue, and 
who enjoy irony and humour of [the broader kind in dealing 
with intelligent but not altogether comfortable childhood, 
will prefer Miss Crosbie’s delicate and yet powerful work 
to that of more showy, more deliberately entertaining 
novelists. 

Miss Rosamund Lehmann shows signs of belonging in due 
time to the same class of novelists as Miss Crosbie and Miss Ethel 
Sidgwick. Her story of adolescent girlhood has the defect 
inseparable from all first novels by the really young—that of a 
lack of proportion. Judith Earle, through whose apprehensions 
Dusty Answer is told, requires one thing, and one thing only, 
of life. She wants to be loved best by everyone she feels 
inclined to love herself. This is quite a common and rather 
a boring attitude in the very young and oftener met with in 
the leisured classes than among those for whom a merciful 
Providence has ordained a wage-earning existence. But 
apart from the serious disadvantage of having burdened her 
tale with so dreary an egotist as central character, Miss Lehmann 
has done brilliantly. Her scenes of college life are vivid and 
full of movement. They give that sense of actuality which is 
the greatest merit of all fiction. In her descriptive passages 
Miss Lehmann rises to beauty both of conception and of 
style. Dusty Answer is a book not so much of great promise 
as of really fine performance on an insufficiently comprehended 
theme. With a greater subject, better understood, Miss 
Lehmann may soon give us a very fine novel. 

Laurel and Straw is in some ways the masculine counterpart 
of Dusty Answer. Miss Lehmann’s Judith goes to Girton, 
Mr. James Saxon Childers’ Rhodes scholar, Dan Steele, to 
Oxford, where he strokes Worcester to the head of the river 
in the best chapter of an ingenuous but honest and very 
readable book. But Mr. Childers, though he preaches a wise 
enough little sermon on the need of a more complete under- 
standing between the English and the American educated 
and intellectual classes, lacks the sense of character which 
makes Miss Lehmann’s less didactic, more pictorial novel 
so much more a work of art. Still, both books are good 
of their kind, and as products of the two Universities are 
worth consideration for something more than their entertain- 
ment value. 


Naomi Roype-Smitu. 
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PUNCH FROM THE PULPIT 


Lay Sermons. By Marcor AsquirH. Butterworth. 7s, 64, 


Lady Oxford quite properly reminds us that if she hag 
happened to possess a name otherwise unknown to the public— 
Mrs. Poultry Teck Tonins is the one she suggests—her writi 
would have commanded a great deal of attention. That js 
perfectly true. We should all certainly have been agog to dis. 
cover who this remarkable Mrs. Tonins was and more than 
for her next work. It is the tragedy of fame that when you haye 
once won it in one way you can never get rid of it and re-wip 
it in another—a consideration which is said to have deterred 
some men all their lives from ever seeking fame. At all events 
Lady Oxford will never, we fear, enjoy that unique satisfaction 
which comes to the writer whose name is changed in a night 
from the “‘ unknown” to the “ known” as the unmistakable 
result of his own literary efforts. 

Still, she has not we think much to grumble at. She happened 
to get her public without having to win it, but she may certainly 
be confident that she could have won it if that had been n p 
There is a vitality and honest freshness and fundamental 
commonsense about all her writing which could not have failed 
to attract the attention of critics and public alike. Her style 
is undisciplined, and commonly lacks precision. She is apt to 
jump from one idea to the next without offering the reader any 
clue to the connection between them. But she always succeeds 
in getting a strong and attractive personality—her own—on 
to paper; and to succeed in that is to make a real book. And 
any lack of coherence which the reader may perceive he easily 
forgives for the sake of the bright flashes of wit and genuine 
insight which he finds on almost every other page. 

The present volume contains dissertations on anything and 
everything. It thus affords the author full scope for her rare 
ability to be original and sensible at the same time. On 
“* Health,” for example, she writes more sense in a dozen pages 
than might be found in as many large popular health manuals 
put together, and by a brilliant inspiration she has headed the 
chapter with the Pauline instruction, ‘* Let not the sun go down 
upon your wrath.” Bad feelings and laziness are in her view at 
the root of most ailments. To cherish anger or envy or 
spite or even righteous indignation, for longer than the sun takes 
to go down, is to her not so much wrong as silly—a cutting off of 
one’s nose to spite one’s face. You cannot keep a good com- 
plexion or a good digestion if you go to bed angry and wake up 
envious ; and if you continue to allow yourself such debauches 
of negative emotion you will be lucky if you do not end up 
with an abdominal cancer. While your bad temper remains 
active nothing can save your nerves and your mind and your 
body from exhausting themselves. The golden rule is “Don't 
pity yourself.” After three years of chronic insomnia, Lady 
Oxford tells us, what helped her most was the remark of a 
Scottish station master who told her that he never slept more 
than four hours a night and that she ought to be thankful 
that she wasted in sleep fewer hours than most people. Another 
of her golden rules for health is “* work.” She believes that no 
normal person can suffer serious harm from too much work, 
that “ overwork” is largely a myth, and that if only doctors 
would prescribe work-cures instead of rest-cures they would 
probably do a great deal more good than they do to their 
patients. 

All this seems to us as sound as sound could be; and often 
Lady Oxford’s penetration into the heart of the matter is 
expressed in a memorable phrase. She hates “ Drink” but 
dislikes “* Prohibition.” Dancing she thinks “ should be taught 
in every village.” 

Drink can only be cured by providing more fun for the lower 
classes ; what should be encouraged is Perspiration. 

She dislikes Christian Science and condemns it as a silly 
rejection of quite definite and useful knowledge : 

I hope I am tolerant of all creeds and faiths and I do not suppose 
the Almighty cares by which road we come to Him as long as We 
come. Nevertheless there is a fine sound in the words, “ Thou 
shalt have none other Gods but Me”; and we need not presume 
that because God is good He is good-natured. 

The Christian Scientists have “made God in the image of 
woman,” and Lady Oxford has little use for women because they 
are so rarely “gentlemen.” She thinks that imbibing the 
doctrine of Christian Science “ never makes you sensible and 
seldom makes you kind.” But in any case “ Let not the sun g0 
down upon your wrath!” 

We have not space here to discuss Lady Oxford’s other 
chapters. Her obiter dicta are sometimes so magnificently 
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JONATHAN CAPE THIRTY BEDFORD SQUARE LONDON 


New, ‘Recent and Forthcoming Books 


REVOLT IN THE DESERT 


by T. E. LAWRENCE. ‘It is a great story, greatly written; below a standard higher than 
most men's best he never falls ; and the book leaves from first to last an impression of absolute 


truth.’ ‘Times Literary Supplement.’ 


MOTHER INDIA 
by Katherine Mayo. This book deals with the social 
factors and the inner life of the three hundred million 
people who make up the conglomerate of races and 
creeds in India. The book is authentic and its terrible 
disclosures are substantiated by authorities. 
Ready July 14th. 10s. 6d. net 


Fifth Impression. 30s. net 


ALOYSIUS HORN 
Edited by Ethelreda Lewis. ‘This is a gorgeous hook, 
more full of sheer stingo than any you are likely to 
come across in a day’s march among the bookshops 
of wherever you may be.’ From the foreword by 
John Galsworthy. Ready July 7th 
7s. 6d. net 


AMERICA COMES OF AGE 
by André Siegfried. ‘So unbiassed, so illuminating, that most other recent attempts at interpreting that country to the 
stay-at-home European seem by comparison fit only for the waste-paper basket... . Mr. Siegfried gets rapidly to the heart 


of every problem he deals with.’ 


‘Times Literary Supplement’ 


3) 
Pe 


LIFE OF TIM HEALY 
by Liam O'Flaherty. ‘He has 
given us a very remarkable pic- 
ture of one side of Tim Healy’s 
life . . . it has the divine quality of 

being eminently readable.’ 
‘Westminster Gazette’ 
12s. 6d. net 


THE WALL OF GLASS 
by Amabel Williams-Ellis. ‘“The Wall of Glass” is 
a very fine novel, and quite the finest novel of con- 
temporary English life since the war I have read.’ 
‘New Statesmen.’ Second Impression. 


MELILOT 
by Norman Anglin. This is a 
story about the relationship of a 
mother and daughter. It shows 
that a conspiracy of silence per- 
sists to-day as surely as it did 
before ever Ibsen or Shaw wrote a 
word. Ready July 14th 
7s. 6d. net 


RESPECTABILITY 
by Bohun Lynch. ‘I dare to prop- 
hecy that in ten years its reputa- 
tion will still be growing.’ Reginald 
Berkely in ‘G. K's. Weekly’ 
Second Impression 
7s. 6d. net 


7s. 6d. net 


THE GREEN FOREST 
by Nathalie Sedgwick Colby. This 
is a story of a voyage across the 
Atlantic by Mrs.Challoner and her 
daughter. An unusual awareness 
of human emotions is manifest 

throughout the story. 
Ready July 21st 
7s. 6d. net 


FIESTA 
by Ernest Hemingway. ‘The 
central situation is startling in 
literature ; it is a tribute to Mr. 
Hemingway, we do not think of 

calling it daring.’ 

‘The Spectator’ 

7s. 6d net 


FOLLY’S HANDBOOK 
by Mary Agnes Hamilton. ‘Here is a novel that isa 
novel... it has no unnecessary obscurities and there 
are one or two magnificent passages. Gerald Gould 
in the ‘Observer.’ 7s. 6d. net 


A MAN BESET 
by John Carruthers, ‘His book 
stands out as a thoroughly original 
novel.’ ‘Times’ 

‘There is plenty of lively incident 
in this story, there is atmosphere, 
and the characterisation, particu- 

larly of women, is well done.’ 
‘Manchester Guardian’ 
7s. 6d. net 


THE SPANISH LADY 
by Margaret L. Woods. Napier says that at Cadiz, 
Wellington's officers feared that he had found his 
Cleopatra, in the beautiful Spanish lady who is the 
heroine of this story. Ready July 14th, 7s. 6d. net 


YOUNG ANNE 
by Dorothy Whipple. This story tells of the un- 
happiness of youth and shows that solid earth is 
reached only when youth has gone. Ready July 7th 
7s. 6d. net 


DR. DOLITTLE’S CARAVAN 
by Hugh Lofting. In this book the old friends re-appear, although there are also a number of new figures. This is the 
1927 Dolittle book for children and is illustrated by the author. Writing about a previous Dr. Dolittle book Mr. J. C. Squire 
said : ‘They clamoured for it until we were sick of it; thousands of others have been doing the same ; and Mr. Lofting may 
go on writing sequels till all is blue.’ 
7s. 6d. net. Ready July 14th 


THE TRAVELLERS’ LIBRARY 
Upwards of forty-five volumes are now ready in this attractive series. By reason of their handy size, slimness, and good 
paper and clear print they are ideal for summer reading—in the garden, on the river, or for the week-end suit case. The 


publisher will be glad to send a full descriptive list on application. 
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right and sometimes in our view so provocatively wrong that 
if we attempted just praise and blame we should never end. 
One regrets her excursions into “ Politics,” because although 
she affirms that politics are “‘ what I really care for” they are 
nevertheless one of the very few subjects of which she seems 
never to have grasped even the elements. Her view of politics 
seems always to be purely personal, which is as much as to say 
that it is her “ blind spot.” In the political sphere black is 
black for her and white white; she admits no greys. She 
appears to see it as a world populated exclusively by very noble 
heroes and very dirty scoundrels. A chapter which refers 
largely to Mr. Lloyd George, is headed by a quotation from 
Isaiah—* The vile person shall be no more called liberal *— 
and gives an account of the disagreements of last year which is 
so absurdly inaccurate as to have scarcely any discernible 
connection with the actual facts. Another passage which 
suggests that the late Lord Northcliffe in following during the 
war his personal ambitions “ counted on the misery of the 
bereaved’ is almost grotesquely unfair. Elsewhere in a 
contrary extravagance Lady Oxford suggests—in her chapter 
on “Fame”—that the late Lord Cowdray “will always be 
remembered for his public spirit and his private generosity.” 
Lord Cowdray may or may not have been “ public-spirited ” 
and may or may not be remembered, but the chief thing the 
public knows about him, if it knows anything, is that he spent 
millions in what turned out to be an abortive attempt to avenge 
a personal slight and that outside his own business he never 
exhibited any marked intelligence. This common judgment 
may be wrong, but at all events there can surely not be waiting 
for that great exploiter of Mexican oil even the tiniest niche in 
the British temple of Fame. 

But such eccentricities of judgment cannot be said to mar 
Lady Oxford’s book ; for they occupy too small a space. She 
can see grey in life if not in politics, can indeed acutely perceive 
the most delicate shades of difference between truth and 
falsehood, sense and nonsense, beauty and ugliness. Her taste 
in morals and furniture is as nearly perfect as we need wish. 
She could no more easily misplace a lacquer cabinet than she 
could forge a cheque or fail to be generous to a friend. If she 
had been born in America and had devoted herself to inventing 
hats or furnishing houses or writing upon personal ethics in the 
Sunday newspapers she would almost certainly by now have 
been a multi-millionairess. Fate having denied her, however, 
those roads to fame and wealth she can offer the public only her 
reflections upon life and living. And of these, this at any rate 
may be said: that there is no one who should not be a gainer 
for having read them. 


DEMOCRACY AND REACTION 


English Democratic Ideas of the Seventeenth Century. By 
G. P. Goocn. Second edition with Supplementary Note 
and Appendices by Proressor H. J. Lasxi. Camb. 
Univ. Press. 10s. 6d. 

John Wesley. By W. H. Hutron, Dean of Winchester. 
millan. 6s. 


Dr. Gooch’s book was in its first form the essay with which 
he won the Thirlwall Prize at Cambridge. One could count 
on one’s hand the number of men who could have presented 
such a volume of learning to the examiners when they were 
undergraduates. Acton and Bryce are obvious examples : 
the Warden of New College perhaps is another. In this volume 
the reader is taken by a guide whose fairness and judgment 
are equal to his knowledge, through the remarkable storm of 
ideas and discontents which filled the history of the seventeenth 
century. What most impresses one about the intellectual 
life of that century is that speculation and discussion covered 
so vast a field. It was not an age of which you could say that 
its fierce and furious interest was directed to politics or religion 
or social conditions. Everything came under discussion. 
Pope Adrian asked the German Princes in his famous letter if 
they could not see that under the name of liberty these children 
of iniquity were seeking to throw off all obedience. Dr. Gooch’s 
book is really an account of the different ways in which men, 
awakened by one great disturbance, agitated themselves with one 
problem after another. He puts it well in saying that modern 
democracy is the child of the Reformation, not of the Reformers. 
** Of the latter, inconsistency is the chief characteristic.’ This 
is not surprising, for events were giving shock after shock, 
and it is human nature to adapt what once looked like universal 
truth to the hard pressure of circumstances. The sharp conflicts 
produced by experiments in freedom were nowhere sharper 
than in America, where we have struggles between different 
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schools and parties, in which the true doctrine of liberty proves 
as difficult to discover as in the similar conflicts in England - 
the quarrels of King and Parliament when the King had been 
beaten. In the American colonies religion was, of course, the 
chief trouble. John Cotton opposed persecution for “ cop. 
science rightly informed,” but then he added in a phrase that 
would have suited the casuists among the Inquisitors, “‘ ifa heretic 
persisted in his errors after admonition, it would not be out of 
conscience.” Roger Williams opposed this teaching, urgi 
that error would receive its own punishment and that the blind 
Pharisee might be as good a subject to the civil state as anybody 
else. But when he was governor of Rhode Island he found 
himself obliged to put in prison people who were preaching 
that there should be no commanders or officers because aj} 
were equals in Christ. The most illustrious example of the 
difficulty of maintaining full-bodied principles in the face of 
disappointment and difficulty was John Milton, who declared 
in 1660 for a permanent Council. ‘‘Can anyone read it,” wrote 
John Adams of this despairing cry, “without shuddering.” 
A single Assembly to govern England ? An assembly of Senators 
for life? If no better system of government was proposed, 
no wonder the people recalled the Royal Family. Even Bacon, 
admirer of James the First’s “ true Law of Free Monarchies,” 
had desired to see “ the civil state purged and restored by good 
and wholesome laws made every third or fourth year in Par- 
liaments assembled devising remedies as fast as time breedeth 
mischiefs.”” 

One effect of the furious agitations of the seventeenth cen- 
tury was the peace of the eighteenth. The great disturber 
of that peace was Methodism. Dr. Hutton’s little book on 
Wesley is admirable in its way. It is clear, interesting to read, 
agreeably written and conspicuously fair. If it has a weakness 
it is that it hardly explains why good men were among the 
strong critics and opponents of the Methodist movement. Men 
living in the tolerance of that century of acquiesence were 
mortally afraid of the revival of the spirit of persecution and 
fanatical controversy which might be expected as the result 
of that movement. There were good as well as bad reasons 
for thinking that the highest praise to be put on an epitaph 
was the epitaph at which we smile when we meet it: “ Pious 
without enthusiasm.” 


THE FORERUNNERS OF THE 


NOVEL 


The Light Reading of Our Ancestors. Chapters in the Growth 
of the English Novel. By the Rt. Hon. Lord ERN1Ez. 
Hutchinson. 15s. 


Indefatigable as a reader since early days, of which he supplies 
some charming reminiscences, Lord Ernle has covered an 
immense tract of print in his survey, and always in a smooth 
style which shows no trace of hurry or the futile compiler. An 
intellectual curiosity common in the eighteenth century but 
rare to-day was needed to wade through so many outmoded 
samples of fiction. The Greek novel made a poor and late 
start, coming out of rhetoric rather than nature. Heliodorus 
is the best of the group with some real discernment of female 
temperament and had, as Lord Ernle shows, a wide repute, but 
he piles up adventures in a tediously sustained fortissimo. He 
ranks well below Apuleius and Petronius, whose merits are 
considered at length. Here Lord Ernle might have added the 
Ludus de morte Cesaris of Seneca, an amusing satire of revenge 
on the Emperor Claudius. This is, we think, the first instance 
in prose of topical and imaginative pieces owing their vogue to 
the display of famous or infamous originals. Such realism, 
which seldom makes for good art, appears in the Grand Cyrus, 
Boswell’s Dorando, and the scandalous Memoirs of a Lady of 
Quality inserted in Peregrine Pickle. 

In story-telling verse as well as prose proved a popular instru- 
ment, and both take their part in the stream of development. 
In medizval days, as the author neatly remarks 

the minstrel met a social need. He was the circulating library 

when there were as yet no readers. But he was more than @ 

medizval Mudie. He was the publisher of the Middle Ages. 
Greene and the various stories Shakespeare used have a pale 
sort of vitality among students, and the eighteenth century now 
has votaries who go beyond the Fool of Quality and other Te- 
printed tales. Much more obscure to-day are the French 
romances which had a great influence on Stuart England, and 
here Lord Ernle’s erudition is notable. Richardson and his 
contemporaries really founded the modern novel, and all are 
capably hit off in these pages. Sterne, who is said to have 
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SIR COLERIDGE KENNARD’S BOOK OF PERSIAN TRAVEL 
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The Daily Chronicle.: “ It is written in exquisite prose ;: it is 
the story of happy, careless days spent in Persia, and in its 
are to be found an even greater fragrance and a more 
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tos. 6d. 
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always puzzled critics, is now seen to be a pioneer in his loose 
form. He had the boldness to break up that solid, solemn 
Johnsonian style which is so far from naturalness. The Castle of 
Otranto may be called the starting point of the English historical 
novel, but if it had not been by Horace Walpole, it would 
hardly have been discussed in such detail. His claim to be 
Shakespearian is ridiculous. We note that Clara Reeve wrote, 
besides her dull Old English Baron, a conversation of some 
interest on the Progress of Romance. WVathek is recognised as 
fascinating, full of that imagingtien which comes easily to the 
East, a world more impressed by supernatural powers every- 
where than our own. It is nothing. that Beckford cribbed his 
best effect and had never travelled far from England. The 
debt of fiction to Galland, the translator of the Arabian Nights, 
was big, and it is Voltaire’s Oriental tale of Zadig, not mentioned 
here, which supplies the earliest instance at any length of 
detective induction in the style of Sherlock Holmes. Mackenzie’s 
fragmentary Man of Feeling, full of what he calls ‘‘ beamy 
moisture,”’ is less successful as a story than its sequel, The Man 
of the World. But both are lacking in the dialogue of the modern 
novel. The goal it was seeking in its development was, accord- 
ing to Lord Ernle, “the quest for truth.”” We should prefer 
to say with Godwin, “ the analysis of the private and internal 
operations of the mind ... tracing and laying bare the 
involutions of motive.” It is the odd kinks and turns in human 
character which make for surprise and variety. To-day stories 
need no longer be chromolithographs struck in the brightest 
and crudest colours. Big business may, as in the rise of the 
perfumer, César Birotteau, be more than love interests, and 
lovers themselves, instead of looking forward to marriage as the 
final bliss of the third volume, may marry in the first chapter 
and live uneasily ever afterwards. 


IN PRAISE OF FRANCIS THOMPSON 


Francis Thompson. By R. L. Mi&croz. Faber and Gwyer. 
12s. 6d 

Some little time ago there appeared Mr. Everard Meynell’s 
authoritative biography of Francis Thompson, “a book,” it 
is here truly said, “‘ which no admirer or student of Thompson 
will ever be able to do without.’”’ Now Mr. Mégroz gives us a 
detailed and closely packed critical study of Thompson’s poetry, 
which may also in some sense be regarded as authoritative, 
since it includes portraits of the two little girls who were the 
inspiration of some of the loveliest of that poetry, as well as 
Fr. John O’Connor’s Catholic commentary on The Mistress of 
Vision, and embodies suggestipns from MM. Valéry Larbaud, 
Auguste Morel and Paul Claudel (translators into French of both 
Thompson and Patmore), the Bishop of Clifton, and Mr. Richard 
de Bary. It is also, we should imagine, a conclusive commen- 
tary. On the text of Thompson’s poetry, sometimes a rather 
frail text, sometimes a repeated text, is based a valuable but 
diffuse and intricate mass of work on the various sources from 
which Mr. Mégroz conceives that Francis Thompson drew light 
on his native genius, and worked out its gradual development, 
and at times something of its form and utterance. We lay down 
the book feeling that it will be impossible for anyone else in 
future to say anything more about Thompson. The preface 
tells us almost as much. From the statement that “ the reader 
will observe that the theme of the following chapters continually 
widens out, somewhat like a fan,” we are led to expect “ intellec- 
tual signposts ” as a necessity, the choice of “‘ a succession of 
poets whose work has significant affinities or contrasts with 
Thompson’s,”’ and we finish up with the verdict that ‘‘ Francis 
Thompson is one of the greatest mystical poets of English, and 
therefore of European, literature.” But this seems just a little 
too much. Weare rebellious enough to find the essays on other 
poets which Mr. Mégroz gives us interesting precisely as studies 
of those poets, and of the intermingling influences of pagan and 
Christian, Greek and Oriental literature, and to be faintly worried 
by the incessant reminder that they are, after all, only “* exten- 
sions of the study of Francis Thompson.” 

The book is really important for its elaborate and suggestive 
work on Patmore and Shelley, on Donne and Browne and 
Crashaw, on Bernard and Augustine, and on the whole rich 
theme of the spiritualising of Love. All the same, it is a neces- 
sary, though rather ungracious, task to define our own conception 
of Thompson’s place as poet, as critic, and as mystic. To our 
mind, despite Mr. Mégroz’s analysis, he takes high, but not the 
highest, rank. We did not need certain popular, if belated, 
praise to tell us that The Hound of Heaven was a fine work, and 
alas! to ensure its constant appearance, henceforth, in suéde 
binding. The same fate has, after all, befallen Omar Khayyam 





— 


and The Dream of Gerontius. But the title itself, although its 
underlying idea seems to owe itself to St. Augustine, does betray 
a curious lack in the poet’s critical faculty. It strikes a 
note. And, fine as much of Thompson’s output was, a sense of 
something wanting, even of a disharmony, is felt again ang 
again. He might correct his own work, but he was incapable 
of really criticising it. Sometimes he accepted, more often he 
refused, the suggestions of others, who realised his genius, but 
saw clearly enough his peculiar temptations towards opulence 
and obscurity of phrase, and the limitless coinage of words. 

Mr. Mégroz, however, is inclined to defend all this. The 
opulence he traces in part to the Eastern or Arabic influence 
which he thinks has had a very definite sway over European 
love-mysticism, and in part again to the jewelled prose of Sir 
Thomas Browne. The obscurity he compares with the “ sculp. 
turesque ” quality of Patmore’s “‘ Odes ”—in a chapter on the 
latter with which we find it impossible to agree. Patmore wasa 
great and original thinker, on lines in which Thompson followed 
him, and acknowledged his discipleship. In the face of that 
acknowledgment, and the similarity of the sex-motive, re. 
ligiously conceived, to assert that the resemblance is nothing 
more than “ superficial,” and that Patmore “ is not native to high 
Heaven,” is as perverse as to find the half vulturine, but wholly 
great Sargent portrait—that of a spiritual aristocrat—merely 
** patriarchal.” Patmore’s economy of phrase, his epigrammatic 
felicity, again, are of the nature of true mysticism, which is 
always, from Plotinus downwards, refining and intellectualising 
the emotions: Thompson, by his neologisms, not only did 
violence to the English language, but deprived his readers of 
the exquisite surprise of poetry—the turning what might be 
fetters into wings. We are not complaining of Latinisms or 
Shakespeareanisms ; it is the incessant verbalising of nouns 
or adjectives that is Thompson’s flaw. 

He was a poet-mystic, maimed, as all know, in body and soul, 
who will always, with all the wealth he gives us, possess the 
attraction, exotic and dangerous, of Donne and de Quincey, 
even of Poe and Beddoes. We smile at the condescension of 
Wilfrid Blunt, the sort of friendly antagonism—vital, for all 
that—of George Meredith, when the poet was brought to visit 
both. We are amused to read that the Meynell children “ were 
inclined to fight shy of the eccentric guest ’’ who made glorious, 
but (to their minds) by no means intelligible, poetry about them. 
But then there were two Thompsons. One, sure of himself and 
aflame with inspiration, pouring out music that will live ; the 
other, writing uncomprehending nonsense about Bunyan, and 
faltering comments, stumbling into occasional brilliance, on 
Shelley. In sober truth, he travelled in far too close company 
with Crashaw, who, by the way, attracted Patmore also— 
Crashaw, most unequal of Caroline singers, who strung rows of 
glittering trinkets in honour of religion and Santa Teresa, and 
never seemed to know whether those tributes were diamonds 
of the purest water or beads of glass. But our final thought is 
that it is not Sargent who could paint Francis Thompson, it is 
El Greco. w. K. F. 


DIPLOMACY AND THE GREAT WAR 


A History of European Diplomacy, 1914-1925. By R. B. 

Mowar. Arnold. 16s. 

Mr. Mowat is an unrepentant believer in secret diplomacy. 
“‘ Few conferences,” he points out, “have been more secret 
than Locarno and few more successful” ; and he quotes with 
approval Sir Austen Chamberlain’s words to the assembled 
journalists on that occasion : 

In diplomatic bargains statesmen take positions from which they 
really expect to recede part of the way, but recession from which 
becomes exceedingly difficult from a domestic and political point of 
view after the Press has presented the initial position as the official 
position. 

Diplomatists are well aware of this, and are usually careful to 
keep each other’s secrets. Thus the Austrian peace offer of 
1917 through Prince Sixte of Bourbon-Parma would never have 
been made public to the world—though some dozens of people 
in the Allied capitals knew all about it—if M. Clemenceau had 
not been irritated into a disclosure, by the tactlessness of Count 
Czernin. 

All of which suggests that there are probably more blanks 
in Mr. Mowat’s narrative than he himself is aware of. Perhaps 
that was fortunate for him. To have waded through the great 
mass of material already available, to have separated facts from 
fiction, and, having done that, to have produced a clean and 
connected history within the compass of a single volume, must 
have been a sufficiently laborious task. Mr. Mowat has done 
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more than this. He has somehow managed to find space for 
little descriptive touches—as in his account of the negotiations 
at Brest-Litovsk (where he makes good use of Count Czernin’s 
reminiscences), and in the closing scenes at Locarno. There 
is also a spirited pen-picture of the scene at the Hétel Majestic 
during the Paris Peace Conference. Occasionally his personal 
opinions obtrude—for instance, ‘‘M. Poincaré was probably 
right,” in occupying the Ruhr—but in general! he is sufficiently 
occupied with the mere statement of the facts. He is obviously 
anxious to give credit where oredit is due, and distributes his 
praise with admirable impartiality among those statesmen 
who have taken the lead in the “memorable strides” which 
he believes Europe to have made, since the opening of the 
Great War, “ towards a peaceful and just international system.” 
The longest and most striking personal tribute which he finds 
room for is paid to Mr. Ramsay MacDonald for his conduct 
of the negotiations in London in 1924: 

No praise is too high for the skill, the patience, the firmness and 
the tact with which the British Prime Minister had conducted the 
London negotiations. The Conference of London was the crown 
of his life, his title to undying fame; for that good work he had 
sacrificed many other interests, and had allowed the policy of his 
Government to slip into dangerous ways. But the London negotia- 
tions tower above all mistakes, and place him with the great peace- 
makers, the Congress statesmen who have builded Europe’s struc- 
ture since the close of the Middle Age. 

It is difficult to regard Mr. Mowat’s judgments—where he 
attempts any—as final. It is obvious, indeed, that the diplo- 
matic history of these fateful years cannot be adequately dealt 
with yet. But he has undoubtedly performed a useful service 
in producing this clear, impartial and wonderfully compact 
statement of the leading facts. It is not, on the whole, a 
record of which this country need feel ashamed. However 
great our deficiencies in other respects, there can be no doubt 
that, from the date of the outbreak of hostilities to November, 
1918, our diplomacy was very much superior to that of our 
enemies, and contributed not a little to the victory of our 
cause. The big mistakes came later. 


A MORTON UTOPIA 


In Search of England. By H. V. Morron. 
Methuen. 7s. 6d. 

Mr. Morton, temporarily deserting London, gives us now a 
rather haphazard account of a motor-car journey from London to 
Land’s End, thence north by way of Bristol and Chester to 
Carlisle, and home again through the eastern and midland 
counties. He travels in spring; he goes, apparently, as fancy 
draws him, into “ famous towns and unknown hamlets,” talking 
to anyone and everyone, living as much in the past as in the 
present—always, everywhere “in search of England.” An 
admirable quest, yet one of which one has suspicions. This 
England men search for is too often an ideal rather than a real 
England, an England of “amazing greenness,” of wholly 
benevolent cathedral cities and country towns, of cottages 
whitewashed without and cottagers whitewashed within, and of 
ancient glories repainted in colours so bright that one tends to 
forget how legendary their original lustre was. Here everything 
goes a little too well. The weariest tramps by the wayside bless 
the blue sky above them, all publicans are innkeepers, and even 
the Dartmoor convicts are made to share the general holiday 
mood. There are no troubles here to disturb the even tenor of 
one’s days. Were this England indeed we might rest peacefully 
for evermore ; gilding the lily or studying Norman architecture 
would be then the most urgent of social obligations. The only 
villains are Americans, and their function is no worse than to 
provide the comic relief—or provoke the sentimental aside. The 
latter Mr. Morton can seldom resist, and he is betrayed sometimes 
thereby to sentences which in fact mean nothing at all—‘* The 
rich earth had borne its children, and over the fields was that 
same smile which a man sees only on the face of a woman when 
she looks down to the child at her breast’’—and even more 
frequently into flinging himself down on his knees in the face of 
a landscape and babbling not only of green fields but much less 
pertinently of God. 

The real criticism of Mr. Morton, however, is that his point of 
view is throughout too much that of the average man in the 
motor-car, lacking the stamp of individuality. To say this is 
perhaps to be hyper-critical, but there seems no other way of 
expressing one’s ultimate dissatisfaction with a book which as a 
whole may be read with interest and pleasure. For if he has the 
defects of his qualities there is little doubt as to the latter; he is, 
on his own level, the most companionable of travellers. His 


Illustrated. 


en 


genuine love for England—as he sees or fails to see it—none wij 
doubt. He is “ inquisitive, as all travellers should be,” has no 
hesitation about thrusting himself in anywhere and everywhere, 
gathers information wherever it may offer, and has a keen 
and ear for character in dress and speech. Taken not too 
seriously, he can be the best of guides. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


My Journey to Lhasa, By ALEXANDRA Davip-NEEL. Heinemanp, 
21s. 

The lure of Lhasa is not so much the lure of the unknown as of the 
forbidden. We know as much about Lhasa as we need to; and were 
the city available for Cook’s tourists, no one would want to go there, 
At any rate, Madame David-Neel tells us in her book, My Journey 
to Lhasa, that it was the prohibition which decided her to essay the 
adventure. Such has been human nature, especially feminine human 
nature, since the beginning of recorded history. Therefore she 
disguised herself as a Tibetan woman pilgrim, and, accompanied by a 
young Tibetan lama whom she had adopted as her son, she set forth, 
attained her object, and then proceeded to Gyantse and so down by 
way of the trade route into British India. The narrative of the 
journey adds little to our knowledge of the country. But this 
was due to the absence of scientific instruments; they could not 
be carried for fear of detection. Nevertheless, there is much of 
interest concerning adventures with robbers, and others, by the 
wayside, and the manners and customs of the people with whom they 
rested, and remained with awhile in Lhasa during the New Year 
festivities. Danger and hardship, of course, would be encountered 
on any such expedition even were it fully equipped; but these are 
greatly intensified when two persons set out on foot with no more 
than they are able to carry on their own backs. Madame David-Neel, 
however, had the advantage of knowing the Tibetan language and the 
people intimately, and she is also well versed in the mysteries of 
Lamaist lore. She promises a further book devoted to that subject. 


The Life and Faith of the Baptists. By H. WHEELER Rostnson 
Methuen. 5s. 
Congregationalism. By W. B. Sersie. Methuen. 5s. 

Dr. L. P. Jacks is the editor of The Faiths, a series of small books 
designed to contain an authoritative summary of the record and 
beliefs of the various Churches, These two are excellently workman- 
like examples, though quite different in ground plan. Dr. Selbie 
of Mansfield College, has done a short history of Congregationalism, 
while Dr. Robinson of Regent’s Park College, is hardly concerned with 
the history of the Baptists, but expounds their principles and devotes 
his longest chapter, almost a third of the book, to “ studies in Baptist 
personality,” much of it very interesting and some entertaining. 
Dr. Selbie’s preference for the annals of his church implies that the 
Independents and Congregationalists have had a history more impor- 
tant than that of other Nonconformist bodies ; and this, of course, 
is true, seeing that Cromwell and most of the Pilgrim Fathers were 
of them. Dr. Selbie devotes a short section to the Congregational 
theologians of last century, but it is curious that neither he nor Dr. 
Robinson should think it worth while to discuss at any length the 
character of the denominational preaching or the methods of the 
most prominent modern preachers—a fruitful subject. 


Women and the Miners’ Lock-out. By Manion Puitvips. 
Publishing Company. 2s. 6d. 

The rise of women to a really important position in the Labour 
Movement is a significant development of recent years. This little 
book, detailing the very great help given by women’s Labour organisa- 
tions of all sorts to the miners during last year’s dispute, enables the 
greatness of this advance to be measured in a particular field. The 
story is well and clearly told by Dr. Phillips, the Chief Woman Officer 
of the Labour Party, who was in charge of a great part of the work. 


The Road to Prosperity. By Sir Georce Patsn. Benn. 6s. 

Sir George Paish’s book is primarily an exposition of the famous 
“ Bankers’ Manifesto.” He believes that, unless the nations speedily 
change their present financial and economic policies, a disastrous 
collapse is to be expected in almost every developed country, not 
excepting the United States. The root trouble lies in the lack of buying 
power and the imposition of artificial barriers in the way of its recovery: 
The growing burden of foreign indebtedness of late years is wholly 
unlike the export of capital in pre-War times. Then capital was 
exported in order to stimulate greater production, and brought its 
recompense in increased mutual trading. But war debts destroyed 
wealth instead of creating it; and post-War international debts are 
largely calculated not to stimulate production, but merely to fill up the 
unbridged gulfs between the needs of countries for imports and their 
ability to pay for them by exports. America, in particular, my 
maintains her prosperity by lending Europe (through purchase o 
securities) the wherewithal not to develop its own productive resources, 
but merely to buy American goods. But this cannot last. Europe 
cannot live permanently on its capital. Yet, if it ceases to do 80, it 
cannot buy American goods. It will therefore starve, and drag down 
America with it. This alarming review of things as they are leads up 
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TWO NEW NOVELS 


By 
CONRAD AIKEN 


BLUE 
VOYAGE 


“ AFFABLE Hawk,” in a full-page criticism, says :— 
“The first novel of a well-known American 
poet and one both interesting in itself and 
characteristic of present tendencies. 

It isa typical product of modern psychological 

‘awareness,’ and it is an exceptionally skilful 
achievement after its kind. . At moments 
highly successful as a piece of realism. While 
reading it I frequently felt I was in that boat.” 


* 
By 
MARIE CHER 


THE DOOR 
UNLATCHED 


Tue Times LiTerRaARY SUPPLEMENT says :— 

“Miss Cher, who in her essays has proved her- 
self a subtle epicure of associations, shows an 
intimacy with eighteenth-century Revolutionary 
Paris here which is never forced. . . . In 
its creation of atmosphere and its sense of 
personal relations it is a delicately expressive 
piece of work.” 
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GERALD HOWE 
23 SOHO SQUARE W1 
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to a plea for the removal of barriers to the free flow of goods from 
country to country, the complete cancellation of international war 
debts, the giving up of the attempt to exact reparations, and the 
re-floating of industrialism on a smoother sea of international co-opera- 
tion. Given these things, Sir George Paish believes speedy and 
complete recovery to be within the world’s grasp; failing them, he 
sees a huge crash impending in the near future. 


The Philippines. By Nicnoias Roosevett. Faber and Gwyer. 15s. 

Mr. Nicholas Roosevelt was sent out to the Philippines as a corres- 
pondent by the New York Times, and here is the harvest of his 
inquiries. Being a Roosevelt and an Imperialist, he was inevitably 
influenced by the fact that his father’s friend, General Leonard 
Wood, has governed the archipelago for the past six years, being 
engaged in a systematic reversal of the policy established by Woodrow 
Wilson’s governor-general. Mr. Roosevelt’s survey is in effect a 
eulogy of the Wood régime and a restatement of the official policy of 
the Republican Party as expressed by President Coolidge. This 
policy is reminiscent almost exactly of the successive annual reports 
upon Egypt which came for so many years from the late Lord Cromer : 
that is, a recognition that pledges of self-government have been given 
emphatically by the dominant power, to be fulfilled at some quite 
indefinite date when the people are judged to be ready. Here and there 
Mr. Roosevelt compares American haste and inexperience with what 
he believes to be an admirable colonial system—that of the Dutch in 
Java. The book is well written, in a pleasant and effortless fashion ; 
and at the head of every chapter is printed a line or two from Kipling’s 
“The White Man’s Burden.” 


Light and Shade in Bygone India. By Lt.-Col. L. H. Tuornron. 
Murray. 15s. 

Colonel Thornton’s title is not a good description. The book 
professes to be “‘ a study of the British soldier in India at the end of the 
eighteenth century and the beginning of the nineteenth.” As a 
matter of fact it is a collection of yossip, often quite entertaining, 
about certain famous soldiers and governors, which might have been 
entitled “Sir David Baird and his Times,” since the adventurous 
career of that Scottish hero of legend furnishes Colonel Thornton with 
his main thread of narrative. Here at all events are stories illus- 
trating the perils of the Indian voyage and the Eastern stations, the 
extraordinary life of early British India, the dare-devilry of the men 
who fought in the India of Cornwallis and Wellesley, the manifold 
terrors which enveloped the servants of the East India Company and 
the English women who, in Madras and Bengal, strove against merciless 
odds to make something like a social background for them. The 
situation was full of tragedy. English customs in India were grotesque ; 
the drinking was suicidal ; the death-rate, especially in the Army, was 
horrible. Colonel Thornton has dug up many curious and some very 
amusing things, which he tells with the ingenuousness supposed to 
be typical of the elderly officer. His book is made out of lectures 
delivered to Regular Army candidates at Cambridge—a fact which 
implies that such candidates are occasionally provided with non- 
regulation fare! 


Notes on Democracy. By H. L. MENCKEN. Cape. 6s. 
The New..American—Oredo._By Grorce Jean Natuan. Knopf. 
s. 6d. ‘ 

Here are the irrepressible twins of the American Mercury once 
again and as before. Mr. Mencken takes 200 pages in which to 
restate, with unimpaired vigour of epithet, the case against Democracy, 
or “the booboisie,” which he has been stating month by month for 
many years. His passion for rewording the indictment and piling 
up examples from contemporary America is an astonishing pheno- 
menon ; and, since he is fulfilling the valuable function of inciting 
the younger generation in America to the destruction of all the Repub- 
lic’s brazen images, we may all cheer him on. He is always, however, 
in so great a hurry and so hot a temper that he has little care for 
consistency in his arguments or illustrations. For him Democracy 
means inevitably the most corrupt forms of government. He writes, 
of course, as a citizen of the United States ; but he ought to know that 
the public life of democratic England is immeasurably cleaner than 
it ever was in the ages of afistocracy. The New American Credo 
is not new, and as a credo it is fantastically variegated. Seven years 
ago Mencken and Nathan compiled an anthology of the absurdities 
that the American populace believes or at any rate repeats. The 
small collection met with unexpected success, and Mr. Nathan has 
therefore been encouraged to revise it and to double the number of 
items. 


About Motoring 
COMFORT ACCESSORIES 


AVISH as is the equipment of most modern cars, it is 
still quite rare to take delivery of a car which is as 
pleasant as it might be to drive under all circum- 
stances. A wealthy and experienced neighbour of mine has 
just taken delivery of a car which is not in the plutocratic class, 
but cost rather more than most people pay for their private 


ee 


transport. After a preliminary five hundred miles or go, j 
was gradually borne in on him that quite a lot would have t, 
be done to it. The upholstery of the seat cushions was 
hard by all his usual passengers. The small fauteuil which be 
occupied, as driver, gave no support to his shoulders, 
the womenfolk in the stern-sheets complained that they hag 
no purchase for their feet, and that the rear seat was too wide 
for its usual pair of joccupants, so that they joggled aboy 
most disagreeably Over rough roads. One of the axles was 
unprovided with shock absorbers. After a long run his wrist, 
developed a painful ache. The wiper provided by the maker 
for keeping the windscreen clear in bad weather was hand. 
operated, and proved fatiguing when a long journey coincide 
with steady rain. 

* * . 

All these defects have now been met. Pneumatic cushions 
have replaced the stiff upholstery originally supplied; this 
particular exchange was made by the makers, who 
his protest as reasonable. The driving seat has also beep 
changed by the manufacturer rather surlily, and has since 
been transferred to the near side position, as both fauteuily 
have steel frames, and the owner discovered by experimental 
bending of these frames that he had produced a more com. 
fortable chair than the new seat supplied from the factory, 
An accessory dealer supplied for a few shillings an adjustable 
footrail which made a firm purchase for the feet of the ladies 
in the rear compartment. It may safely be said that foot 
comfort in the rear cockpit of a long car is rarely provided 
by the coachbuilder. His commonest failing is to set the front 
edge of the rear seat too high for the average knee-to-sole 
measurement of a woman, so that her feet dangle, and she gets 
thrown about. If he avoids this pitfall, he will often endow 
the rear cockpit with a flat floor much too long for a woman's 
leg reach, and give her nothing against which she may plant 
her feet. This fault is almost universal when folding additional 
seats are fitted. A hinged triangular footrail, capable of being 
set in either of two positions, meets the case where there are no 
folding seats. When folding seats are used, the rear seat should 
be low enough at the front edge for the floor itself to serve as 
foot purchase. The extra width of a back seat designed to 
take two or three persons at will can always be adjusted by 
means of loose cushions. 
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The Three-litre Sunbeam combines amazing 


a speed with a standard of comfort usually 
Three-litre associated only with a touring car of the highest 
SUNBEAM quality, and an extraordinary ease of control. 


It is as tractabledn Bond Street as on the open 
road. 

Whether as an open four-seater, or with the 
latest type of Weymann saloon body, it is a car 
as outstanding in appearance as in its perform- 


ance. 
Like all Sunbeam models the Three-litre is built 
with the same thoroughness in design and detail 
as the world-famous Sunbeam which recently 
attained the phenomenal record speed of 
203 m.p.h. 

You should certainly try a Three-litre Sunbeam. 
We will gladly arrange for a demonstration run 
in your own district and at your own convenient 


time. 
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When manufacturers are sufficiently generous to supply a 
screen wiper gratis, they seldom bestow an ideal instrument. 
They may give a hand-operated type, which is indeed better 
than nothing, but is intolerable on long rides. Or they may 
fit a vacuum type, the efficiency of which varies with the engine 
speed from a maximum to zero. The perfect screen wiper 
has not yet arrived; for it should obviously cleanse the full 
depth and width of the windscreen, which is beyond the powers 
of any existing model. Eléctrie operation is the best available, 
and the most highly developed models consume amazingly 
little current ; a greedy instrument is undesirable on a chassis 
which consumes much current for engine-starting purposes. 
The tandem electric type, cleansing two large sectors of the 
glass area, are probably the pick of the market. They should 
never be worked on a dry or dirty screen. The friction of a 
dry screen entails a heavy drain on the battery. A dirty screen 
not only abrades the rubber of the squeegee, but combines 
with the dust to smear a soupy deposit on the glass. The 
screen should be clean and wet when the switch is pressed. 
Should the wiper go wrong, the screen may be rubbed with a 
slice of apple or potato, or various chemical preparations sold 
for the purpose at any garage. 

* * * 

Even more care and knowledge is required to perfect the 
suspension of a car which proves too lively or too harsh. The 
more conscientious type of maker will generally attend to the 
whole business, as he is well aware that his reputation suffers 
if his customers denounce his springing. The chassis may 
even prove to have saloon springs under an open body. But 
if the maker is obdurate, and either axle is innocent of shock 
absorbers, it usually pays-to add them. They must be adjust- 
able; and the adjustment may require attention at long 
intervals. It is a blunder of the first water to buy newly 
introduced shock absorbers. Some of them are possibly too 
weak to sustain the very considerable stresses which a genuinely 
efficient device must bear. Others have joints which wear 
quite rapidly. It is not every designer who contrives to 
identify the right materials at his first essay. The secret 
history of the first year of most new shock absorbers is a 
nerfect Odyssey of troubles and free replacements. It is 
generally wise to choose a well established patent. In this 
matter of suspension it is not always safe to trust makers’ 
tables of tyre pressures too simply. But experiments with 
tyre inflation are a dreadful weariness unless a first-class pump 
and a dependable pressure gauge are employed. Personally, 
I think rather highly of the spring steering wheels which are 
now being produced in increasing quantities by several firms. 
Originally invented to protect the abdomens of racing drivers, 
they insulate from many petty road shocks the person who bears 
the chief strain of driving. Through his steering the driver is 
normally in more intimate contact with the road than any other 
occupant of the car. The benefit of a spring steering wheel 
may not be enormous on short drives; but in a hard day at 
the wheel it makes itself very pleasantly perceptible. 

R. E. Davipson. 


THE CITY 


HERE is not much to write of markets just now, the 

most interesting feature, perhaps, being outside the 

Stock Exchange, in the shape of the rise in the value 

of the mark, which may be due to remittances in respect of 
the Berlin Loan and the likelihood of a removal of some of 
the restrictions upon the import of foreign capital. It would 
be odd if this occurred at the precise moment when the French 
Government is slightly removing some of the restrictions upon 
the export of capital. Tobacco shares look like making a 
recovery, and the rise in the various issues of Austin Motors 
continues to make progress. This company’s 6} per cent. 
debenture stock at 94 looks cheap, bearing in mind that it is 
redeemable not later than January Ist, 1947, at 101, and that 
a cumulative sinking fund of 2} per cent. per annum came 
into operation this year. Readers who have acted upon recom- 
mendations in these notes hold the Roumanian Government 
4 per cent. Consolidated Loan at prices ranging from 31 to 
45; it is now obtainable at a fraction over the latter figure, 
and if what I hear is true, this stock should be good for an 
appreciable rise shortly. A Government loan that can be 
bought to yield well over 8 per cent. is obviously speculative, 
but the risks seem to be very fully discounted in the price. 
People who are content with a moderately high yield combined 
with safety might do worse than relieve the stags of the Berlin 
6 per cent. loan at round about the issue price of 98, or, at the 





—— 


most, 5s. above that figure ; the natural price of this loan js 

obviously 100. Teas continue active, and there are some faint 

signs of a revival of business in South Africans and oils, 
~ * 

A correspondent sends me some interesting reflections upon 
my recent note dealing with the effects upon the producing 
companies of a fall in the price of raw materials. He says; 

You enpreg gy - mot taken into consideration the effect of 
restriction on rubber-producing industry. As the price of the 
commodity falls the amount of rubber allowed to be exported from 
the Malay plantations by an estate is reduced. Consequently, 
as overhead charges remain practically the same, the cost of 

roduction increases, and it would appear to me that profits must 

less. There is no question here of increased demand at the 

lower price and most companies have got down to bed rock on 
costs. 

Your reasoning may well hold good with tin or copper, but 
hardly in rubber. My views are supported by a Malay estate 
manager home on leave with seventeen years experience in this 
side of the rubber industry. In fact, he further and recom. 
mends me to sell such rubber shares as show a reasonable profit, 
being of the opinion that most rubber shares are unduly high and 
must fall when this year’s workings are available. Later on there 
may be a recovery, when the estates are allowed a larger exportable 
quota. 

The reply to the foregoing observations is simple. It is obvious 

that reduced production means greater overhead charges per 

lb. of rubber produced, and if present conditions are going to 
continue, my correspondent and his friend are perfectly correct. 

Many of us, however, do not think that the present state of 

affairs in the rubber market is permanent. Old coupons 

representing permits to export rubber, that have been hanging 
over the market for a long time past, are approaching exhaustion, 
and the position should now slowly right itself. At to-day’s 
prices many rubber shares can be bought to yield 7} per cent. 
on the money, and in purchasing them on this basis one is 
also buying the future. If the future is going to be like the 
present, these shares are still somewhat over-valued ; if it is 
going to be satisfactory, one is purchasing a cheap option. 

* * * 


The U.S. Department of Commerce has published some 
interesting figures as to American holdings of foreign securities. 
During the first half of 1927 new issues of foreign securities 
totalled $788,684,075, compared with $596,063,150 during the 
first half of last year. During the past three months alone 
Canada has raised $127,478,500 in the United States. American 
investments abroad are now estimated to total $12,300,000,000, 
of which a little more than one-third has been placed in Europe. 
Board of Trade estimates of British foreign investments give a 
total of approximately $26,000,000,000, but the difference 
is, of course, that the income from these investments, con- 
siderable as it is, does not balance the external payments we 
had to make last year, whereas the income from American 
foreign investments goes to increase the favourable trade 
balance of the United States. A. Emit Davies. 
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PEOPLE’S REFRESHMENT HOUSE ASSOCIATION, Ltd. 


Ask for Descriptive List (gratss). 
P.R.H.A., Ltd., St. George’s House, 193 Regent Street, W. 1. 
J7INGSLEY HOTEL, near the British Museum, Hart Street, 
omg d 7 or.  nonay my ot c. I. First-class Temperance Hotel, 200 
Breakfast and attend- 
ieee &. “6d. per night. + de, Bookcraft, London. 
DOURNEMOUTH WEST.—Croham Hurst Boarding House, 
B Durley Road. 


Few minutes from Cliff lift, trams and shops. Gas fire in 
Quiet, comfortable quarters.—Apply Miss K. M. Eu.is. 


DSHILL PARK of Wight Checsting country house and 
G° 200 ft. up. fend dit: Ms guineas till May ig June to Sep- 
, 3 to 4 guineas.—Mrs. W YNNE. 


ASTBOURNE.—Vegetarian Guest House, 2 Jevington Gardens, 
Best locality (central), large bright rooms. Wireless, Tennis.—Mrs. ROGERS 
(cookery diploma). Tel.: 866. 




















IRLING GAP HOTEL, Nr. Eastbourne.—Bungalow Hotel on the 
South Downs at the foot of the first of Seven Sisters Cliffs. Nine-hole golf course 
adjoining ; bathing ; one mile from "bus service.—Terms THE MANAGERESS. 


SPrig eu Gtendied — -—Farmhouse apartments. Ideal situation, 
Indoor sanitation. Terms, 2} guineas.—Grirrin, Ladymeade, 








A’ eer HYDRO visitors find Hotel Comforts 
with baths and other advantages of a Hydro at moderate cost. Tele: 341 Lift. 





AKE DISTRICT.—Victoria Family Hotel. Beautiful Butter- 
mere, via Cockermouth, {4 4s. musts Spe, mountain air.—A.A. and R.A.C. 
Grand centre.— Write for bookle 

WITZERLAND, WEGGIS, Lake Lucerne, Hotel Baumen. Lovely 
view of lake and mountains. Terms of pension, from 7s. Prospectus free. 


ONCARNEAU, BRITTANY.—Hotel Beau-Rivage, the most 
ap al Brittany, near beach, gardens, tennis. Excellent cuisine. 











comfoi 
Veer OF PYRENEES.—Well known French writer and 
lecturer receives guests. Comfortable house and garden. Excellent 


cooking. Moderate Terms. An interes - historical district.—Madame 
Latour, “ Au Souvenir,” Fleurance, Gers., France. 


FOR SALE, TO LET AND WANTED 


TUDLAND, NR. SWANAGE.—From mid-September, furnished, 
with plate, linen, piano, (dry) cottage, 2 sitting, 3 bedrooms, kitchen; 7 
minutes from sea ; large protected garden; outside sanitation ; long let 

308. wr: — 317, "THE New STATESMAN, 10 ‘Great Queen Street, Kingsway, 
&. 2. 











| eter "S COTTAGE, half timbered, 7 rooms, garage, bath, good 
garden. Suffolk, beautiful tion, 2} hours London. {£700 Freehold.—GreEEn, 
66 Finsbury Pavement, 2. 


0 LET, NEWLY-FURNISHED COTTAGE.—Accommodate 
six persons. Hinderwell (Rimswick Bay, bee mear moor and sea, from 
last week July.— Apply : Exmes, Craigside, West Hartlepool. 


UNTRY COTTAGE, SURREY, 30 miles London; old, 
bijou; gas, water; beautiful garden. If want buy write Box 320, THE 
New STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, dion, W.C. 2. 


KO wicy ac COTTAGE, FURNISHED.—6 Rooms, gas, co’s. 
pe gute: 2 gus. weekly; attendance available.—Skerca.ey, 


ARtst S COTTAGE, stone, thatch, town water, no conveniences, 
om Gan walled garden, beautiful position. {600 freehold.—_EpENn, Tisbury, Wilts. 

















PeRNISHED FLAT to let for August. a rooms (2 beds), bath 
* _Weeyser) .—UNDERWOOD, 33 Ramuz Drive, Westcliff 





TO BE LET UNFURNISHED: 2 good-sized rooms in charming 
flat, ten minutes House of Commons, every convenience.—Box 308, NEW 
___StaTEsMaN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 


KEY. .—Self-contained, 1st floor, furnished, 4-roomed flat, w.c., 
bath (geyser). "Phone.—6 Leyborne Park, Kew Gardens. Richmond 3206. 








NEWBuRGH HOUSE, 182-186 Cromwell Road, S.W. 5. Unfur- 
nished Rooms and Furnished Sub-lets. Gas fires and rings in all private rooms, 
—_ Constant hot water, restaurant, good public rooms. Telephone: estern 4948. 


We: -C.1.—Two unfurnished rooms, vacant. 27s. 6d.; » gas, and 
*phone.—15 Heathcote Street, W.C. r. 


LoNDon W.C. 1.—To let from July 23 through August, furnished 
flat = ~~ {2 weekly ; two rooms and dressing-room ; Bechstein, 
use of ‘phone and bath.—Box 321, New STATESMAN, to Great Queen Street, 


Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 


ee 
a 




















- eine RATES. 
e€ = 
Six Fhe - = = = = 5s, 0d. 
Three Months- - «+ = Tie 
(Post free to any address in the world.) 
Taz New Sraresman, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, 
London W.C. 2. 


























SECOND CO-OPERATIVE 
INVESTMENT TRUST Ltd. 


Broad Street House, London, E.C.2 


Chairman: Ald. A. Emil Davies, L.C.C. 


Capital exceeds £150,000 
Membership exceeds 2,000 


Every member, whether he holds the minimum 
of 10 or the maximum of 2,000 2/- Shares, is 
part proprietor of over 


200 


carefully selected investments, in Ggeemmene 
and Manicipal Bonds, Railway, Trans: 

Bank, Insurance, Finance, Rubber, Tea, — 
Industrial undertakings operating all over the 
world. By this means he obtains a degree of 
safety and a rate of interest which otherwise 
is outside the reach of the small investor. 


7% per annum 


PAID WITHOUT DEDUCTION OF 
INCOME TAX SINCE FOUNDATION. 


Te Ssconp Co-oprrative Investment Trust, Lrp., 
Broad Street House, London, E.C. 2. 

Please send me a copy of the Booklet, “ What an Investment 

Trust Is,” your latest Report and List of Investments. 


RN) | 


DON'T LET THE 
5/- LIFE-BOAT SINK 


for want of your help to complete it. 
To provide and maintain the whole Service 
We need every year 1,000,000 contributions of 


FIVE SHILLINGS. 
During the first six months we have received 260,192 
one quarter of the sum required in one half of the year. 


This is not good enough! WE WANT 739,808 MORE. 


Will you be “ One in a Million” and send your 6 /- TO-DAY 
and remember the Life-Boats in your 
OVER 60,300 LIVES RESCUE 

The Institution is supported solely by vorontane ‘CONTRIBU TIONS. 
LORD HARROWBY, GEORGE F. SHEE, M.A., 
Honorary Treasurer, Secretary. 

ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT emerevyTIen, 

Life-Boat House, 22 Charing Cross Road, London, W.C. 2. 





























TYPEWRITING, TRANSLATIONS, ETC. 


YPEWRITING, SHORTHAND, DUPLICATING, REPORT- 
ING. Technical MSS. and Plays a Speciality. Verbatim or 
condensed reporting. Temporary er provided. 

METROPOLITAN TYPING AND REPORTING OFFICE, 75 Chancery Lane, 
(Holborn End), W.C.2. Tel.: Holborn 6182. 


UTHORS’ MSS., PLAYS, etc., accurately and promptly typed by 
experienced typist. —Mrs. BROOKER, 16 Buckingham Place, Clifton, Bristol. 











UTHORS’ MSS., PLAYS, etc., Typed, Temporary and permanent 
Typists sent out. ~_yeiss ROBERTS, ° Gray's Inn Road. Chancery 8381. 





ISS E. BERMAN.—Shorthand, Typewriting, Duplicating and 
Translations.—52 Rupert Street, Piccadilly. Gerrard 1 





YPEWRITING, Duplicating and Translations carefully executed. 
All work checked.—Mrs. SLATER, 5 High Holborn, W.C. 1. Chancery 8380, 





a. of every description accurately and — 
executed by an expert.—Miss Gi_urEs, 64 Eccleston Road, Ealing, W 





YPEWRITING.—Prompt and Accurate.—THe FLEET BUREAU, 
11 Bramfield Road, London, 8.W.11. Phone Museum 6599. 
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COMPANY NOTICES 


UNDERGROUND ELECTRIC 
RAILWAYS COMPANY 
OF LONDON, LTD. 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that an Extraordinary General 
Meeting of the holders of the 6 per cent. Income Bonds of the above- 
named Company secured by Trust Deed dated the 30th July 1908 and 
Supplemental Deeds dated the 1st April 1912 and the 29th June 1914 
of which the Westminster Bank Limited are the present Trustees will 
be held at the Caxton Hall in the City of Westminster, on Friday, the 
5th day of August 1927, at 12 o’clock noon, for the purpose of consider- 
ing and if thought fit passing with or without modification as Extra- 
ordinary Resolutions binding on all the Income Bondholders pursuant 
to the provisions of the said Trust Deeds resolutions which will be 
submitted to the meeting to the following effect namely :— 


1. Sanctioning the arrangement with the Income Bondholders involved in the 
following proposals made by the Company and all modifications of the rights of the 
Income Bondholders and of the provisions of the said Trust Deeds involved therein 
namely :— 

(a) The interest on the Income Bonds to be reduced as on and from the rst July 
1927 from 6 per cent. per annum (free of British Income Tax) to 6 per cent. per 
annum (subject to such tax), payable for each half year out of the profits of such 
half year as at present. 

(6) The Company shall be entitled to issue and re-issue additional 4} per cent. 
Bonds of 1933 ranking pari passu in all respects with the £1,832,400, such Bonds 
now outs and also to issue and re-issue new Bonds Debentures Debenture 
Stock or other securities of any description (either for the purpose of redeeming 
or providing for the redemption of the 44 per cent. Bonds or of raising additional 
monies for the purposes of the Company's ness or both) to such an amount as 
the Company may think fit and to secure all such further 4¢ per cent. Bonds and 
new securities or any of them by mortgages or charges on all or any of the shares 
stocks securities and other assets for the time mg mortgaged or charged to 
secure the Income Bonds and ranking in priority to such last-mentioned mortgages 
or charges provided that the aggregate —— amount (exclusive of any 

remium payable on redemption thereof) secured by all the 44 per cent. Bonds 
including any additional 44 cent. Bonds issued as aforesaid) and all new 
securities so issued and secured in priority to the Income Bonds as aforesaid and 
at any one time outstanding shall not exceed {1,832,400 plus a further sum equal 
to 70 per cent. of the value of any additional shares stock securities or other 
assets (beyond those at present so mortgaged or charged) mortgaged or charged 
by the Company for securing the outstanding 44 per cent. Bonds and/or any such 
new prior ties as aforesaid. 

(c) Whenever any Income Bonds are exchanged for Ordinary Shares of the 
Company under the option to effect such exchange to be conferred upon the 
Income Bondholders as below mentioned or otherwise redeemed, the Company 
to be entitled to withdraw from the security for the Income Bonds, Stocks, 
shares, securities or other assets to be selected by it, of a value bearing the same 
ratio to the value of the remainder thereof less the principal amount (including 
premiums, if any) of all securities charged thereon in priority to the Income Bonds 
that the nominal value of the Income Bonds so exchanged and surrendered or 
otherwise redeemed bears to the nominal value of the remaining Income Bon ds. 

(d) In consideration of the foregoing concessions by the Income Bondholders— 

(i) Every Income Bondholder to be given the right or option, exercisable at 
any time before the rst July, 1929, to exchange his Income Bonds or any of them 
into fully-paid Ordinary Shares of the Company at the rate of one fully-paid 
£1 Ordinary Share for every {1 28. od. of the total principal amount in sterling 
of all the Income Bonds exchanged by him, any fraction of {1 2s. od. of such 
total principal sterling amount to be paid in cash. 

(ii) The present right of the Company to redeem all or any of the Income 

Bonds at par at any time on six months’ motice to be suspended until after the 

30th June, 1929, and if exercised thereafter and before the 1st July, 1937, to be 

exercisable only on the terms of redeeming such Bonds at a premium of 3 per 
cent. inst ead of par. 

(e) The Share Capital of the Company to be increased by the creation of not less 
than 5,800,000 new {1 Ordinary Shares, and the necessary amount of such 
Ordinary Shares to meet the conversion rights of the Income Bondholders to be 
retained unissued until after the 30th June 1929. 

2. Authorising and directing the Westminster Bank, Ltd., as Trustees for the 
Income Bondholders to concur with the Company in executing and doing all 
necessary supplemental trust deeds documents and things for giving effect to the 
foregoing proposals and rendering the same and all necessary ancillary provisions 
binding upon the Income Bondholders and to approve and sanction a draft Supple- 
mental Trust Deed which will be submitted to the meeting and all modifications of 
the rights of the Income Bondholders and of the provisions of the existing Trust 
Deeds to be effected thereby. 

3. Requiring all holders of Income Bonds, on notice being advertised by the 
Company, to produce their bonds and outstanding interest coupons to depositaries 
to be named in the notice, and permit a memorandum of the execution of any such 
Supplemental Deed as aforesaid and of the principal provisions thereof to be endorsed 
or enfaced thereon. 

4. Generally making all necessary provisions for carrying the foregoing proposals 
into effect with or without modification. 


Drafts of the full resolutions to be submitted at the meeting may be 
inspected or obtained and the last published annual accounts of the 
Company and of its associated companies may be inspected by any 
Income Bondholders on any day previous to the day of meeting during 
usual business hours at the undermentioned offices of the following, 
namely :— 

The Company, 55 Broadway, Westminster, London, S.W.1. 
The Westminster Bank Ltd., 41 Lothbury, London, E.C.2. 
Speyer & Co. 24/26 Pine Street, New York City. 
The New York Trust Company, 100 Broadway, New York 
City. 
The Associatie Cassa, Amsterdam, 
at any of which places holders can also deposit their Bonds and obtain 














CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENT RATES. 


EADERS of “ THE NEW STATESMAN” are invited to use 
the advertisement columns of that journal for the pu 
of making known their wants. Small prepaid advertisements 
are charged at the rate of One Shilling and Ninepence per line per 
insertion. (A line comprises about nine words.) One line should be 
added for Box Numbers. Substantial reductions are allowed for a 
series of insertions, details of which will be sent on application to the 
Advertisement Manager, THE NEW STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen 
Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 
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voting tickets entitling the Depositors to vote at the meeting citi, 
themselves or by their representatives to be named in such tickets 
without producing their Bonds at the Meeting. 
Dated this 11th day of July, 1927. 
By Order of the Board, 


55 BROADWAY, JNO. C. MITCHELL, 
WESTMINSTER, S.W.1. Secretary and Treasurer, 
STATEMENT. 


BY THE BOARD QF DIRECTORS or THE UNDERGROUND 
ELECTRIC RAILWAYS COMPANY OF LONDON LIMITED, ox 
THE PROPOSALS TO BE SUBMITTED TO THE MEETING OF THE 6 PER CEyt, 
INCOME BONDHOLDERS To BE HELD ON THE 5TH AUGUST, 1929, 


REASONS FOR PROPOSALS. 

1. The proposals embodied in the resolutions referred to in the 
Notice convening the above Meeting, the general nature of which is 
set out in such Notice, follow on the recent reorganisation of the 
Company’s share Capital, and are a further step towards placing 
the Company’s capital on a wider and simpler basis, and substitu 
other securities, at a lower annual cost to the Company, for thoge 
now outstanding. 

SUMMARY OF PROPOSALS. 

2. The immediate proposal deals only with the 6 per cent. Income 
Bonds, The interest on these Bonds is paid free of British Income 
Tax and the Bonds can be redeemed at the option of the Company 
at par at any time on six months’ notice. The Directors are advised 
that the financial position of the Company is such that they would be 
justified in taking steps to redeem these Bonds and to substitute 
securities bearing a lower rate of interest; they are, however, of 
opinion that the Bondholders will welcome an opportunity to retain 
their interest in the Company, and the plan which is now submitted 
provides for this. 

3- This plan may be summarised as follows :— 

(a) The interest on the Income Bonds to be 6 per cent. per 
annum, subject to British Income Tax, instead of free of that Tax; 
the interest for each half-year to be payable out of profits of that 
half-year as at present. 

(0) The option of the Company to redeem the Bonds at par at 
any time on six months’ notice to be modified, and the Bonds to 
be irredeemable until 30th June, 1929, and between that date and 
the 30th June, 1937, to be only redeemable at 103 per cent., and 
thereafter at par. 

(c) The Income Bondholders to have the right until 30th June, 
1929, to convert their Bonds into fully-paid {1 Ordinary Shares 
of the Company at the price of {1 2s. od. per share. 

4. The Scheme also makes provision for the issue of further 4} 
per cent. Bonds or other securities ranking in priority to the Income 
Bonds on condition that further collateral is pledged to secure them, 
It is also provided that as the Income Bonds are converted or r- 
deemed, a due proportion of the securities pledged as collateral for 
them shall be released. 

FINANCIAL POSITION OF THE COMPANY. 

5. The income of the Company is mainly derived from dividends of 
its associated Companies. The principal of these are the Metropolitan 
District, London Electric, Central London, and City & South London 
Railway Companies, and the London General Omnibus Company, 
Limited, which provide the larger part of the passenger transport 
system of Greater London ; and the Associated Equipment Company, 
Limited. This last named Company has recently transferred its 
works from Walthamstow to a large new factory at Southall, which 
is equipped with every facility for the manufacture of commercial and 
motor bus chassis on a large scale; its operations are carried on i 
close association with the Daimler Company, Limited. ‘ 

The Company is also interested in certain tramway and allied 
Companies, and in the North Metropolitan Electric Power Sup 
Company, which supplies electricity to a large and rapidly be 
population in the North of London. 

EXTENSIONS AND IMPROVEMENTS. : 

6. Since 1918, the associated Companies have expended out of their 
own resources upwards of {22,000,000 on Railway extensions, new 
rolling stock, a new and highly efficient fleet of Ommnibuses, new 
workshops equipped with the most up-to-date plant and machinery, 
and on various other improvements. This expenditure has enabled 
them not only to increase the area and extent of their operations, but 
to effect substantial economies in their working costs. 

7. In 1926, notwithstanding the industrial disputes which adversely 
affected the earnings of the associated Companies, the Compaiy 
received sufficient income to enable it to pay a dividend of 1} per cent. 
for the year on its Ordinary Shares. For the first six months of the 
current year its income has been sufficient to enable it to declare a 
interim dividend of 2 per cent. Further, if the present proposals ate 
adopted, they will result in a substantial saving to the Compaay, 
estimated, at the present rate of British Income Tax, at {95,0004 
year. 

8. The Directors are confident that the future income of the Compally 
should be sufficient not only to maintain, but to improve, the rate 
dividend, and they therefore recommend the Income Bondholders ® 
accept the proposals so as to be able, in due course, to avail themselves 
of the right which they will thus obtain to convert their Income 
Bonds into Ordinary Shares. 

9. If the proposals are agreed to it will be necessary to convene a# 
Extraordinary General Meeting of the Company to sanction 
increase in the Ordinary share capital in order to give effect to 
proposals. 

10. The Notice contains directions as to the steps to be taken by the 
Bondholders who wish to vote at the meeting. 

55 BROADWAY, ASHFIELD, 

WESTMINST®R, LONDON. S.W.1. Chairman. 

11th July, 1927. 
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TRAINING CENTRES 


SCHOOLS 





—— 
x FORD UNIVERSITY. 
VACATION COURSE IN EDUCATION. 


A VACATION COURSE IN EDUCATION will be held from 
rst to 27th, 1927. The whole Course or any part of it is open 
to men and women, and is not confined to members of the 
versity. 
yo nl of British and other approved Uhiversities who have 
yeven ’ efficient and full-time service in approved schools, and 
who complete this course, may be admitted to Examination for 
the University Diploma in Education without further residence. 
Apply to Director of Training, 15 Norham Gardens, Oxford. 


DINBURGH SCHOOL OF SOCIAL STUDY & TRAINING. 
E (Under the Auspices of the University.) 





The University of Edinburgh grants a POST-GRADUATE 
DIPLOMA in Social Study, and a UNIVERSITY CERTIFICATE 
for non-graduates. 

The Courses for the Diploma and the University Certificate are 
ised as a Training for all branches of Social Work, includin; 
LEMENT WORKERS, HOSPITAL ALMONERS, WELFA 

SUPERVISORS, CLUB LEADERS, &c. Special Courses are also 
by the School for HEALTH VISITORS. 

Students may also enter for any individual class arranged by the 


The next Session commences on October 11th, 1927, and full 
i of all Courses may be obtained from the Director, School 
of Social Study, University of Edinburgh. 
NORA MILNES, Director. 


LING’'S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 

HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 37 Lans- 
downe Road, Bedford.—Principal : Miss STANSFELD. Students are trained 
in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics. Course of Training 

extends over 3 years, and includes Educational and Medical Gymmastics on the 
Swedish System, Massage, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, Netball, etc. 
Fees, {165 per annum.—For prospectus apply SECRETARY. 


COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS. 
ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, GROVE HOUSE, 
ROEHAMPTON LANE, S8.W.15. Demonstration School: Colet Gardens, 
W. Kensington, W.14. Mothercraft Department, 4 Glidden Road, W. Ken- 
dngton. Chairman, C. G. Montefiore, D.D., M.a.; Principal, Miss E. E. Lawrence.— 
For information concerning Scholarships, Loan Fund and Grants from the Board 
of Education apply to the Secretary. 


VEEN ALEXANDRA’S HOUSE PHYSICAL TRAINING 
COLLEGE, KENSINGTON GORE, S.W.7. Opposite Kensington Gardens, 
where games and recreation are practised. R by the Teachers’ Regis- 

tration Council and Ling Association. Principal: Miss C. M. Davy, Diploma Chelsea, 
Member Ling Association. Students prepared for Ling Diploma. Public examina- 
tions in Swedish Gymnastics (Educational, Remedial), Games, Swimming, Fencing, 
Greek and National Dancing. Theoretical subjects. 


= LONDON COLLEGE (University of London, E. 1.)— 
Universiry COURSES IN ARTS, SCIENCE. MEDICINE, AND ENGINEERING for 

Men and Women Fee {22 2s. a year. , First year courses in Agriculture and 
Pharmacy. School of Drama. College Theatre. Hostel for Women Students.— 
Prospectus post free.—E. J. WIGNALL, Registrar. 

















, " : 
MALTMAN'S GREEN, GERRARD’S CROSS, 
Head Mistress: Miss Lr Girton College, Cambridge, late Head 
Mistress of the Huddersfield High School. The aim of the School is to 
develop the character, intellect and healthy owth of the child for the of the 
y; to ‘age sel pression, i resource and tiative by 

ical work. The girls will be for the Universities, the Medica) Pro- 
on, and for advanced work in Music or Art. Fees, inclusive of Eurhythmics, 
Elocution, Dancing, > 200 guineas a year. Gerrard's Cross is 300 ft. above 
_— and is on gravel The house is delightfully situated in its own grounds 

5 acres. 


T= GARDEN SCHOOL, Ballinger, Great Missenden, Bucks. 
Boarding School for Girls, 10 to 18 years. Preparatory Montessori House for 
pi Boys and Girls from 3 to 9 years. Good general education on natural lines. 
New Ideals in Education” applied. Individual time tables. Preparation for 
University Entrance examinations if aptitude is shown. Special attention to Music, 
French, Arts, Crafts, Dalcroze-Eurhyth: Margaret-Morris Dancing, Drama, 
Gardening, Cookery, Games. Apply to pals. 


SCHOOL FOR LITTLE CHILDREN. 
EDDIKER HOUSE, CHINBROOK ROAD, GROVE PARK, 
8.E. 12.—Healthy, happy home life for a limited number of boarders. 
Entire charge taken if desired. Children admitted from 3; years of age. 
The teaching is based largely on Montessori system combined with the most recent 
—s of modern education.—Full particulars from the Principal, Miss MILDRED 
EELE. 


ING ALFRED SCHOOL, Manor Wood, N.W.11.—Ssituated in 
fine old grounds by Hampstead Heath. Co-educational (5 to 18). Head- 
master: JOSEPH WICKSTEED, M.A. Free discipline, individual time-table, 

open air. 


ING ARTHUR’S SCHOOL for Girls and Boys.—Apply 
SECRETARY, 33 Courtfield Gardens, South Kensington, S.W. 5. 


HANTRY MOUNT SCHOOL, BISHOP’S STORTFORD. 
Head Mistress: Miss Estuer Case, M.A. (Girton Coll., Camb.). 
Second Mistress: Miss Estmersroox Hicks, B.Sc. (London). 
A SOUND EDUCATION FOR GIRLS PROM 8 TO 18 YEARS OF AGE 


T. CHRISTOPHER SCHOOL, Letchworth, Herts.—(Co-Educa- 
tional). Healthy situation in First Garden City, individual time-tables, self 
overnment, usual school examinations, preparation for the Universities. 
Boarding Houses provide simple home life with leisure for hobbies ; vegetarian diet. 
Montessori and Junior House for children 3-10 years.—Particulars apply to Principal, 
H. Lyn Harris, M.A., LL.B. (Camb.). 


RENT COLLEGE, DERBYSHIRE. 
Chairman of Counciil—THE BISHOP OF BARKING. 
Headmaster-Elect—GEOFFREY F. BELL, M.C., M.A. 

A public school of over 200 boys with a separate and distinct preparatory school. 
Fees moderate, with special terms for sons of clergy and officers, and for a limited 
number of sons of schoolmasters. For terms apply : Headmaster’s SECRETARY. 


ey: HURST SCHOOL, near South Croydon. Healthy and 
beautiful situation. Aim of education free development as individuals and 

as members of general community. Independent study. Special attention 
to health and physical development. Pupils prepared for the Universities. Well 
qualified staff. Principal: THropora E. CLarK. 


INDORES, BEXHILL-ON-SEA.—Residential school for Girls. 
Senior and Junior Houses, overlooking the Channel; beautiful mds and 
playing fields; sound education in healthy surroundings ; special attention 

to Music, Art, and Languages.—Principal: Miss L. A. Freeman 


ARISBROOKE SCHOOL, WESTBURY PARK, CLIFTON. 
Thorough education by qualified staff. Happy home life with special! attention 
to health and physical development. Domestic Science and commercial 

classes. Girls, 6—18; Boys, 6—9. ‘erms reasonable and inclusive.—Principal, 
Miss Mary Stevens, L.L.A 






































NTERNATIONAL COLLEGE, GENEVA. 
Unique results and contact with League work. Superlative health reports. 
References : Sir Michael Sadler, the Master of Balliol, etc., etc. Headmaster : 

CR. Kine, B.A. (Balliol, University Scholar, Higher Education Diploma, Distinction 
Teaching Practice), at International Clubs, Geneva. 





MISCELLANEOUS 
ROSBY HALL.—A Club and Hall of Residence now open for 


women graduates of all nationalities. For further particulars apply to THE 
Warpen, Crosby Hall, Cheyne Walk, S.W. 3. 

PRENCHMAN (26) would like to meet English Student of literary 
taste for English conversation, please. Write stating terms.—Box 316, THE 
New STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 








— READERS should enquire about Newtown School, Water- 
ford. Co-educational. Montessori and Secondary Departments. Beautiful 
grounds and good equipment. Founded by the Society of Friends in 1798. 


ARMHOUSE SCHOOL, MAYORTORNE MANOR, WEN- 
DOVER, BUCKS. Aims at educating child to b ponsible citizens 
through practical as well as intellectual work, Economics taught in the Upper 

Forms. Preparation for the Universities. Girls, 8 to 18 years; boys, 8 to 13. 
Principals: ISABEL Fry, Avice TRENCH. 


LBERT BRIDGE SCHOOL FOR BOYS AND GIRLS.— 
Apply Mrs. E. M. Spencer, 111 Albert Bridge-Rd., S.W.11. 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED 

















EARN HAIRDRESSING.—Six months’ tuition by certified 
experts at the Gallia Institute, under the personal supervision of the Principal 
of Emile, Ltd., Court Hairdressers, London and Paris. Write for Brochure.— 

(Dept. A), 26a Albemarle Street, Piccadilly, W. 1. 


THOSE INTERESTED in students’ or teachers’ exchange between 

England and Germany on the basis of mutual hospitality during the Summer 

Vacation should apply as soon as possible to Prof. Brenner, Ph.D., Anglo- 
Academic Bureau, Toynbee Hall, 28 Commercial Street, E. 1. 


HE GREAT PYRAMID’S DIVINE MESSAGE to the British 
Tace confirms the teaching of the British Istael-World Federation.—The 
Great Pyramid pamphlet free on request to “ Prophecy,” 6 Buckingham 

Gate, London, S.W. 1. 











LD ENGLISH AND OTHER SMOCKS. 
os PEASANT SHOP, 42 Devonshire Street, Theobalds Road, W.C.1. Museum 
7602. 


Aa 


}{OME-MADE Jams, Jellies and Marmalade. Sample boxes of 


4x11b. jars on receipt of 5s. 6d.—DorotHy CARTER, Pearsmarsh, Sussex. 








OOKS.—Balzac’s novels, 53 vols., {10 10s.; Dictionary National 
Geography and Supplement, 23 vols., £22; Boccaccio’s Amorous Fiametta, 
178. 6d. ipub, 358.); Burton’s Arabian} Nights, 17 vols., £15; Trollope’s 
Barchester Novels, 8 vols., 25s.; Jane Austen’s Novels, 10 vols., illus., 308.; Rules 
Hist. of Inquisition, 2 vols., 30s.; Story of the Nations, 67 vols., illus., £9 (cost £25) ; 
Smollett's Novels, 12 vols., 428. (cost, 728.); Fielding’s Novels, 12 vols., 428. (cost 
728); Brantome’s Lives of Fair and Gallant Ladies, 2 vols., scarce, {4 48.; Punch 
Li of Humour, 25 vols., {2; Chambers’ 20 Cent. Dictionary, 7s. 6d.; Vatlima 
¥ 26 vols., {28; Frohawk’s British Birds, 6 vols, {2 15s.; Crawley’s 
on Rose, 2 vols., 30s. Write us for any book you want in print or out of print. 
List free. Books bought in any quantity for prompt cash. 3,000 books wanted. 
free. Wanted: A Shropshire Lad, 1896; Boswell’s Johnson, 2 vols., 1791.— 
HOLLAND BRros., Book Merchants, 21 John Bright Street, Birmingham. 


REAL SAVING |—Have your Suits, Overcoats, Costumes, 

tte., Turned and Beautifully re-Tailored just like new by our expert staff. 

Turning Specialists since 1897. Write for descriptive price list or send gar- 
ments for free een Tourninc Co. (Dept. E.), 16 Chardmore Road, 
London, N. 16. We . "Phone Clissold 4777. 











OX No. 304.—EXPERIENCED JOURNALIST REQUIRED. 
Applicants are informed that this position is now filled. 


ve DIRECTOR OF FAR EASTERN EXPORT 

COMPANY, business closing through liquidation, seeks new business or any 

ition. Also recommends his secretary for similar post; young lady of 

initiative and accuracy.—Box 319, THE NEW STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, 
Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 

>XPERIENCED Master seeks post as Companion-Tutor during 
August. Mathematics, Cricket and Tennis Coach.—Kent, Winkfield Row, 
Bracknell. 

*>DUCATED WOMAN, first-class certificate Housewifery, New 
Health dietetics, vitamin-preserving cookery, seeks post, preferably insti- 
tutional, August.—Box 318, THe New STaTrEsMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, 

Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 

ARDENER, young, married, no children, seeks permanent or 
temporary work. 10 years’ experience. Wife could help in house as cook- 
general. Now living Croydon.— Box 322, NEW STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen 

Street, London., W.C. 2. 

















LITERARY 
Fo® EXPERIENCED ENGLISH WRITERS.—An Intelligent 


agency supplying American markets. Write to MCWILLIAMS’ MANUSCRIPT 
SERVICE, 112 West 42 Street, New York City. 

LOCUTION.—Mr. CHARLES SEYMOUR will forward a 

tus of his Private Lessons in Elocution; Vocabulary ; ; 

— PUBLIC SPEAKING without M.S. angen 

Voice Production; Breathing; Reciting.—401 Strand, W.C. 2. (Opp. Hotel Cecil.) 


2 ey BY ARTISTS OF REPUTE, from 2 gns.— 
Write OsBoRrNES, 27 Eastcastle Street, London, W. 1. 














 R -- TO WRITE Articles and Stories. Earn while you learn 


Booklet free.—Regent Institute, 13J Victoria St., London, 8.W. 1. 
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Two remarkable books 





FULLY ILLUSTRATED. 
Price 10/6 net 


The Trial of 
MADELEINE SMITH 


by 


F. Tennyson Jesse 





Price 6/- net 
TALES OF HATE 
by 
Winifred Duke 


WILLIAM HODGE & CO., LTD., 
EDINBURGH, LONDON, and GLASGOW. 

















THE HOGARTH PRESS 





Second Impression 


By Virginia Woolf 
7/6 

Axnotp Bennetr in the Evening Standard: “It is the 
best book of hers that I know.” 

The Bookman: “ We hope that all who care for English 
literature, but have somehow missed her other works, will 
read this, Mrs, Woolf’s masterpiece, and appreciate one of 
the most subtle and sensitive minds now expressing itself 
in the novel.” 

New Statesman: “Mrs. Woolf is illuminated, analytic 
and radiant with a personal quality that increases in 
beauty and power with every book she writes, and has 


in To the Lighthouse reached a pitch unsounded by any 
English writer of her school.” 








FUGITIVE PIECES 


By Mary Hutchinson 
7/6 


New Statesman: “A thoroughly delightful little book.” 

Manchester Guardian: “She achieves a contact with 
life that is in its limited way exquisitely near and unique.” 

Saturday Review: “These tales are at once fragile and 
firm, delicate and distinct; full of nuances yet never 
blurred.” 

The Nation: “She has the acutest visual sense.” 


ROUTLEDGE : KEGAN PAUL 


AMUSEMENTS SERIOUS AND 
COMICAL 


By TOM BROWN. With 16 plates. Crown 4to, 

500 pages. 25/= net. 
Brown, undoubtedly one of the masters of English wit and satire, 
ives a graphic contemporary account of everyday life in Stuart 
{one rom the wiles of the St. James’s courtiers to the flaunti 


vice of the harlots at Drury Lane. Much curious information js 
contained in the Letters from the Dead to the Living and the 
other pieces here printed. 


MEMOIRS OF THE COURT OF 
ENGLAND IN 1675 
By BARONNE D’AULNOY. With 16 plates. 12/6net, 


“This entertaining book t a lively and entertaining picture of 





the Court of Charles IL, with its gallants and_ fine ladies, its 
intrigues, jealousies, and light-hearted trifling.”"-—Daily Mail. 


THE HAUNTED CASTLE . 
By EINO RAILO. With 8 plates. 25/- net. 


This is a study of the literature of English horror—romanticism 
which flourished so profusely in the latter part of the eighteenth 
century. Among the personalities described are Walpole, Scott, 
Maturin, Southey, Byron, Coleridge, Ann Radcliffe, and, most 
typical of all, “ Monk” Lewis. 


WOMEN OF THE MEDICI 
By YVONNE MAGUIRE. With 8 plates. 12/6 net. 


“This scholarly and living footnote to history.”— Spectator. 
“We gain an insight into .the everyday life of the great Florentine 
family, with its little economies in dress and food, its constant 
moves in search of health, its plans for marriages and alliances, the 
very human anxieties and pl es of its w folk.” 

—Times Literary Supplement. 





THE FALSTAFF SAGA 
By JOHN DAWTREY. 7/6 net. 


“He may surely rest content with Raving discovered possibly the 
only man_ living in Shakespeare’s day who might have been the 
original Falsta , and with having composed a really delightful 
book about him.”—Times Literary Supplement. 


THE WORLD OF IMAGERY 
By STEPHEN J. BROWN, S.J. 12/6 net 


* An investigitige into the nature and process of imagery has long 
been wanted. The subject is difficult, intricate, onl fascinati 
Fr. Brown has made a brave and valuable attempt to gr. 
with it.”"—Times Literary Supplement. 


VULCAN, or the Future of Labour 


By CECIL CHISHOLM. 2/6 net. 


“No one, perhaps, has ever condensed so many hard facts into 
the appearance of agreeable fiction, nor held the balance so nicely 
between technicalities and flights of fancy_as the author of this 
excellent book in a brilliant series [To-Day and To-Morrow]. 
Between its covers knowledge and vision are pressed down and 
brimming over.”—Spectator. 


LONDON ESSAYS IN ECONOMICS 


in honour of Edwin Cannan. Edited by PROFESSOR 
T. E. GREGORY and DR. HUGH ae aa 


“ The book is not a merely formal record, but a valuable contribution 


to economic theory.”—Daily News. 


A FRENCHMAN LOOKS AT THE 
PEACE 
By ALCIDE EBRAY. 15/- net. 


“ Deserves credit for the clear and restrained manner in which he 
has drawn up a very formidable indictment of the policy purs 
by MM. Poincaré, Clemenceau, Mr. Lloyd George, and, in a lesser 
degree, President Wilson, at the Paris Peace Conference.” : 
—Saturday Review. 


THE MIND IN SLEEP 
By R. F. FORTUNE. 5/- net 


This small but important volume takes the study of dreams a ste? 
beyond that of Freud and Rivers. Several of the author’s dreams 
are luminously discussed, and the general theory to be drawn from 
them enunciated. 


ABC OF JUNG’S PSYCHOLOGY 
By JOAN CORRIE. 3/6 net. 


A brief and very lucid account of all the main aspects of Jungs 
psychology, for the reader who at first finds Jung’s own 
somewhat too advanced. 
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